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LIZABETH, Queen of England, was the 
daughter of Henry VIII by his second 
wife, Anne Boleyn. She was born at Green- 
wich, the 7th of September, 1533. She was 
not, therefore, three years old when her mother 
was brought to the block in May, 1536. She 
passed her early days happily in the seclusion 
of private life, uninitiated in the dissipation of 
the court and unmolested by its intrigues, 
But she was born in troublous and dangerous 
times, when England was agitated on the great | 
questions of the succession, the Reformation, 
and serious foreign intrigues and complications. 
A few months after the accession of her sister 





Mary, she was arrested on suspicion of being | 
concerned in Wyat’s insurrection, the object of 
which was to oppose the marriage of Mary 
with the Archduke Philip, and to raise Eliza- 
beth to the throne. Her life was put in great 
danger by her removal from her abode in | 
Buckinghamshire to London during a severe | 
illness in compliance with an order to bring 
her “quick or dead.” She was committed to | 
the Tower, and arraigned on the charge of | 
high treason. Two councils were held, before 
which she defended herself with great presence 
of mind, Several councilors voted for her 
death, but it was ultimately decided that she 
could be convicted only of misprision of treason, 
which was no longer a capit 1 offense. I! is 
supposed by many that she owed her lite to 
the intercession of Philip, who also stcod for- 
ward afterward in her behalf so as to obtain a 
mitigation of the severity of her imprisonment, 
which was continued after her acquittal of the 
capital charge. 

It is not difficult to see the reasons which 





led this bigoted Catholic to interfere in behalf 
Vou. XXV.—5 


of a person on whom the hopes of the Prot- 
estants were known to depend. Philip’s hatred 
to France was greater than even his zeal in 
the cause of Popery, and it was obvious that 
in the event of Mary dying without issue, the 
Queen, of Scotland, who was then betrothed 
and soon after married to the Dauphin, stood 
next in succession to Elizabeth. Supposing the 
intermediate link in the chain to be broken, the 
Crown of England, united to that of France, 
would give a fatal preponderance to the already 
formidable rival of the Spanish monarchy. 
Philip, therefore, had a direct interest both in 
preserving the life and conciliating the good- 
will of Elizabeth. He foresaw that the death 
of Mary must take place soon, and he had 
already formed the scheme of marrying her 
sister and successor, for which the consent of 
the Pope could have readily been obtained. 
Elizabeth was eighteen years of age when she 
thus fell under suspicion, and for seven years, 
till the death of Mary, she was held in con- 
finement more or less severe, and under the 
strictest espionage at all times. This stern 
discipline was of use to her in her after-life, 
and these years of enforced retirement she 
devoted to the diligent pursuit of those studies 
which added so many brilliant acquirements to 
her character and aided in strengthening and 
developing an already strong intellect. 

At the age of twenty-five, on the 17th of 
November, 1558, she ascended the throne of 
England as the successor of Mary under cir- 
cumstances of the most perplexing and threat- 
ening character. Put Elizabeth was equal to 
her grand imission, and the strength of her 
character at once began to show itself, and 
continued to be developed in the rising great- 
ness and glory of her country for nearly half a 
century. The principal events in ker long 
reign cluster about three important and inter- 
esting centers: first, her life of celibacy, which 
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gained for her the title of the “ Virgin Queen;” 
secondly, her defense of her religion and king- 
dom, which secured to her the designation of 
“Good Queen Bess;” and thirdly, the execu- 
tion of Mary, Queen of Scotland, which, in the 
estimation of many, is the darkest stain on a 
life by no means free from many others. We 
shall give order to our facts by arranging them 
around these centers of interest. 


I, HER LIFE OF CELIBACY. 


Elizabeth attained the good old age of 
seventy years, and passed through an illustri; 
ous reign of forty-five years, maintaining her 
claim to the title of Virgin Queen, which she 
had assumed to herself. Compilers of memoirs 
have exercised themselves in endeavoring to 
find some plausible explanation of her repug- 
nance to matrimony. It certainly was not for 
the want of those personal charms and accom- 
plishments which would adorn and beautify a 
wife. Her person was graceful, her stature 
queenly, and her bearing noble. Her features 
were not beautiful, her nose was too prominent, 
and the color of her so-called “golden” hair 
was against her; but the expression of her 
features was pleasing, her large eyes were 
lively and sparkling, and her complexion was 
beautifully fair, She was young, rich, and 
powerful; her spirit was high, and her strong 
natural capacity had been improved by the 
most enlarged education attainable in those 
days. Says Camden, “She was of admirable 
beauty, and well deserving a crown, of a mod- 
est gravity, excellent wit, royal soul, happy 
memory, and indefatigably given to the study 
of learning; insomuch as before she was seven- 
teen years of age she understood well the 
Latin; French, and Italian tongues, and had 
an indifferent knowledge of the Greek. Neither 
did she neglect music, so far as it became a 
princess, being able to sing sweetly and play 
handsomely on the iute. With Roger Ascham, 
who was her tutor, she read over Melancthon’s 

‘ommon Places, all of Tully, a great part of 
the histories of Titus Livius, certain select 
orafions of lsocrates, Sophocles’s Tragedies, and 
the New Testament in Greek.” She translated 
parts of the works of Xenophon, Socrates, 
Euripides, Sallust, and Horace’s Art of Poetry. 
In addition to these studies she had ventured 
on the high and various departments of phi- 
losophy, rhetoric, history, divinity, and poetry. 
Surely a young queen with such personal 
charms and rare acquirements might have put 
forth sufficient fascination to win a husband 
and sufficient attractions to hold and bless 
him. 





Nor did she remain single for the want of 
proposals of marriage. Husbands were offered 
to the Ocean Queen from nearly a dozen 
quarters, and on nearly all these proposals 
Elizabeth bestowed some courtesy and by- 
play, while she secretly resolved that no one 
of them should be accepted. In 1535 a nego- 
tiation was entered into for her marriage with 
the Duke of Angouleme, the third son of 
Francis I, of France, but it was broken off 
before any agreement was reached. In 1546, 
also, Henry, her father, proposed to the Em- 
peror Charles V, with the view of breaking 
off a match then contemplated between the 
Emperor’s son, the Prince of Spain, afterward 
Philip II, with a daughter of the French king, 
that Philip should marry the Princess Eliza- 
beth; but neither alliance took place. In 1550, 
in the reign of Edward VI, it was proposed 
that Elizabeth should be married to the eldest 
son of Christian III, of Denmark, but the 
negotiation was stopped by her refusal to con- 
sent to the arrangement. The most important 
marriage proposal in its political bearing was 
undoubtedly that of Philip of Spain, who had 
been the husband of her sister Mary, and who 
was still the great rival and counter-plotter of 
France, and at the same time earnestly desir- 
ous of saving English Catholicism and upon 
crushing English Protestantism. The Dau- 
phiness of France, the future Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was the rival of Elizabeth, set up by the 
French court; Philip, therefore, could not cease 
to be the friend of England while there was 
danger of the English Crown passing in that 
direction. The master stroke that would at 
once defeat the schemes of France and put the 
Protestantism of England very largely under 
the power of the Catholic Philip was, of course, 
the marriage of Philip with Elizabeth. His 
minister, Count de Feria, was in England at 
the juncture of Mary’s last illness, and was 
deputed by Philip to put himself into commu- 
nication with Elizabeth at this crisis. De Feria 
spared no pains to influence the new queen in 
favor of her sister’s Catholic policy, and Philip 
himself offered his hand to Elizabeth in the 
hope of securing that object. Her reply to his 
embassador was, that she could not marry His 
Majesty, as she was a heretic. Not many 
weeks afterward De Feria was superseded by 
Alvarez de Quadra, Bishop of Aquila, a diplo- 
matist of the first order, and one who, by his 
spies, became acquainted with nearly every 
thing said or done in the court. But all was 
in vain, Elizabeth steadily declined the illustri- 
ous alliance, and remained the defender of Prot- 
estantism. How different would have been 
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the history of England if this marriage with 
Philip had been consummated! We can for- 
give Elizabeth for not marrying at all in view 
of her not having married “the defender of 
the faith,” “the tyrant of the Netherlands,” 
and the persecutor of Protestantism. 

This was the first but by no means the last 
application made for the hand of Elizabeth 
after her accession to the throne. It seemed 
to Parliament and the people that it was of 
the first importance that she should be married 
and settle the dangerous question of succes- 
sion. One of the first requests addressed to 
her by the Parliament was that she would 
marry. She answered that by the ceremony 
of her inauguration she was married to her 
people, and her subjects were to her instead 
of children, that they would not want a suc- 
cessor when she died, adding, “and in the end 
this shall be for me sufficient, that a marble 
stone shall declare that a queen having reigned 
such a time, lived and died a virgin.” Even 
when well advanced in years proposals of mar- 
riage were still made to her. In 1571 Cathe- 
rine de Medici solicited her hand, first for her 
son Charles IX, and afterward in succession 
for her two younger sons, Henry, Duke of 
Anjou—afterward Henri I]I—and Francis, 
Duke of Alencon—afterward Duke of Anjou. 
The last match was again strongly pressed 
some years after, and the Duke of Anjou 
seems, indeed, to have been the most accepta- 
ble of her suitors. On his visit to England in 
1581, not only was he received with much 
public parade, but she gave him strong tokens 
of personal attachment, and even suffered the 
marriage articles to be drawn up. But the 
strong remonstrances of her ministers and 
favorites finally prevailed, and the intended 
marriage was broken off. 

Nor was it a want of warmth of heart or 
fondness for admiration that led the queen to 
her unalterable resolution. Indeed, her gavety 
and propensity to gallantry have been the 
means of placing some dark stains on her 
character that honest history can not remove. 
Her strange intimacy with Lord Robert Dud- 
lev, whom she created Earl of Leicester and 
Baron of Denbigh, is one of the sad events of 
her reign. The queen’s best friends, the wisest 
men about her, risked her displeasure by re- 
monstrating against her waywardness. Who 


this Lord Robert Dudley was is sufficiently | 
His father was the Duke of Northum- | 


known. 
berland, who had set up the pretensions of 
Lady Jane Grey against Mary, and had expia- 
ted his offense on Tower Hill. Lord Robert, 
with the other Dudleys, had been thrown into 








the Tower, and had been a prisoner there with 
Elizabeth. He had, when young, married Amy 
Robsari, the daughter of Sir John Rebsart; the 
match was a love affair, but the marriage had 
been public in the court of Edward VI. Since 
then she had lived alone in a manor house in 
Oxfordshire, and as the star of Dudley rose at 
court, this folly of his youth, as it was deemed, 
was regarded as a sad impediment in the path 
of his ambition. His handsome person and 
courtly manners were his only possible recom- 
mendation to man or woman. He possessed 
neither talent, nor courage, nor any kind of 
virtue, and it was a marvel to all that he 
could have become a favorite with Elizabeth. 
Before the death of Amy Robsart it was 
rumored that she was to be taken off by 
poison or by some other means. Such was the 
court talk, and the matter was spoken of by 
embassadors in their dispatches. Amy Robsart 
died very suddenly, having fallen down stairs 
according to report, but the fact that it hap- 
pened in the face of such predictions seemed to 
warrant the conclusion that the rumors which 


| . 
went before had not been without reason. 


Mr. Froude, a recent eminent historian of 
the reign of Elizabeth, considers the following 
points in this sad affair as clear—first, that 
Amy Robsart was murdered; second, that those 
who perpetrated that deed did so either under 
the direction of Dudley, or well knowing that 
the act would be acceptable to him; and thirdly, 
that if Elizabeth did not hold him to have 
been more or less implicated in the proceeding 
she ought to have done so. On her part in 
this affair we see the indications of a rough, 
hard, and selfish nature, little accessible to the 
finer vibrations of moral feeling: and in the 
ease of Lord Robert we see the baseness, 
timidity, and cunning which all knew to be in 
him. Lord Robert gave out one day that his 
wife was very ill and not likely to live: the 
next day Amy Robsart was found dead at the 
bottom of a staircase, as if killed by a fall, 
all the servants having been sent out to enjoy 
themselves at a neighboring fair. 


HER DEFENSE OF HER RELIGION AND 
KINGDOM. 


II. 


Elizabeth came to the throne in perilous 
times. England was in the midst of the throes 
of the great transition from Romanism to 
Protestantism. The country had been greatly 
agitated and unsettled under the sometimes 


| despotic and arbitrary and other times vacilla- 


ting and unreliable policy of her father, Henry 
VIII. Then had come the deep schemings and 
counter-schemings during the minority and the 
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brief reign of her brother, Edward VI. Her 
immediate predecessor had been the bloody 
and fanatical Mary, who had given new life 
and activity to the Papal party. The real con- 
test and the final triumph of the English 
Reformation, therefore, fell within the reign of 
Elizabeth. Nothing could be more _pitiable 
than the general state of the country as left 
by the misguided Mary. “The economy with 
which she had commenced,” says Mr. Froude, 
“had been sacrificed to superstition, and what 
the hail had left the locusts had eaten. She 
had brought herself to believe that the confis- 
cation of the abbey lands had forfeited the 
favor of Heaven, and stripping the already 
embarrassed crown of half its remaining reve- 
nues to reéstablish the clérgy, she had sacri- 
ficed at the same time the interests of England 
to her affection for her husband, and forced 
the nation into a war in which they had 
neither object to gain nor injury to redress. 
She had extorted subsidies only to encounter 
shame and defeat, and in the midst of the 
general exasperation of the disgrace which had 
fallen upon England, she had allowed Philip to 
avail himself of the scanty resources of the 
treasury, and had made him a present of sixty 
thousand pounds with the valuable jewels of the 
crown. Although the country was financially 
ruined, there was still the land and there was 
still the people to fall back upon; but in the 
two last sad years famine and plague had been 
added to other causes of suffering, and the long 
gaps in the muster-rolls told a fearful tale of the 
ravages they had made. The revolt of the Com- 
mons undar Edward had led also to a general 
disarmament. The art of war was changing, 
and the English peasantry, so far from having 
been taught the use of arquebuss and pistols, 
were no longer familiar even with their long- 
bows and bills. Themselves untrained and un- 
drilled, their natural leaders, the young men of 
family, had been entangled on one side or other 
in rebellion or conspiracy, and had been ex- 
ecuted or driven into exile.” 

When to this dark picture we add that a 
majority of those in places of power and influ- 
ence were adherents of the Romish Church and 
advocates of the policy of Mary; that the 
great party of the Reformation was divided 
within itself on the issues of Puritanism and 
Episcopalianism; that the powerful Philip on 
the one hand was watching every opportunity 
to strike a deadly blow on the Reformation, 
and on the other France was plotting to secure 
the succession of Mary, afterward Queen of 
Scots, and that after Mary had become a 
widow and returned to Scotland she herself 








was watching like a tigress for an opportunity 
to dethrone Elizabeth, whose legitimacy she 
denied, we should think that, even the glory of 
wearing a crown was but poor compensation 
for accepting the perils and responsibilities of 
such a kingdom. That a young queen did 
accept them, and during the long reign of 
forty-five years stood true to the momentous 
issues of the Reformation, baffled all the 
schemes and intrigues of her watchful enemies 
at home and abroad, successfully combated 
them even in the terrible arbitrament of war, 
and at the end of her long reign left her king- 
dom in a greatly advanced state in every thing 
pertaining to national greatness and glory, is a 
proof of her own powerful character and a 
glory to her sex. 

Her religious principles were early fixed on 
the side of the Reformation by Dr. Parker, her 
mather’s chaplain, afterward Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to whose care Anne Boleyn, not 
long before her violent death, recommended 
this her only child, with the charge that she 
should not want his wise and pious counsel, 
As soon as she was fixed on the throne her in- 
terest and her principles engaged her in plans 
for the restoration of the Protestant religion, 
For, althongh Pope Pius IV promised on her 
submission to the Papal supremacy to establish 
and confirm her royal dignity by his authority, 
yet she must have felt that with the avowal 
of Popery would be coupled the virtual admis- 
sion that her father’s divorce from Catherine 
of Arragon was null and void, and conse- 
quently that Anne Boleyn was not a wife, 
and her own pretensions to the crown a mere 
usurpation. It was only by rejecting the 
Pope as her judge that she could maintain her 
mother’s fair fame and her own legitimate 
descent. There are not wanting those, how- 
ever, who have attempted to prove that she 
was at heart little more of a Protestant than 
her father. It is certainly true that Elizabeth 
was not a Protestant in the sense in which 
the Puritans were Protestants, and her inflexi- 
ble determination to retain Episcopacy, and 
many of the forms of worship was sufficient to 
raise suspicions in the minds of those devoted 
to the form of Presbyterian Church govern- 
ment. It is not surprising either that she 
sometimes seemed to vacillate, and under pow- 
erful pressure seemed to be almost brought 
over to the Papal side. It is probable, too, 
that she was not acting so much from high 
religious motives as from personal considera- 
tions, and was choosing more for herself than 
for her subjects. Her mind, doubtless, was 
often balanced between the two creeds. Her 
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intelligence revolted against superstition, but 
her imagination was fascinated by dreamy, 
mystical, and imposing elements in worship. 
Yet throughout her whole reign Elizabeth was 
the hope of the Protestant party, not only in 
England, but also in Scotland, in France, and 
in the Netherlands, where she was regarded as 
firmly bound to their cause, at least by her 
own interests. And she on her part kept a 
watchful eye on the religious and political con- 
tentions of all these countries with a view to 
the maintenance and support of the Protestant 
party by every species of countenance and aid 
short of actually making war in their behalf. 
With the Protestant government in Scotland, 
which had deposed and imprisoned the queen, 
she was in open and intimate alliance; in favor 
of the French Huguenots, she at one time 
negotiated or threatened, at another even went 
the length of affording them pecuniary assist- 
ance, and when the people of the Netherlands 
rose in revolt against the oppressive govern- 
ment of Philip, she lent them money, sent 
them aid, and in various other ways openly 
expressed her sympathy and good-will. 

But Elizabeth not only became the defender 
of the Protestants, but this very attitude 
forced upon her the task of defending her own 
kingdom. The frequent rejections of the pro- 
posals of Philip, the dissevering of the United 
Provinces from his throne, the execution of 
the Catholic Mary, Queen of Scots, and his 
own assumed character of defender of Cathol- 
icism and destroyer of Protestantism, made 
Philip the implacable enemy of Elizabeth. 
After several unsuccessful attempts to invade 
England and Ireland, in 1588 he determined to 
make another and final effort to conquer his 
great rivai and eradicate the great heresy. On 
a scale as grand and wild as that of Xerxes 
when he invaded Greece, and as abortive and 
fatal, too, he fitted out the INvinciBLE AR- 
MADA, so named by the Pope, as indicative of 
his confidence in its power and success, Philip 
and the Pope were doomed to signal discom- 
fiture. The English nation was aroused as one 
man, and great preparations for defense were 
made on the land and on the sea. “Good 
Queen Bess” determined that she would take 
the field in person. Arrayed in a corslet of 
polished steel over her magnificent dress, bear- 
ing a marshal’s truncheon in her hand, and 
mounted on a noble war-horse, the queen ar- 
rived at Tilbury and appeared before the army, 
Essex and Leicester holding her bridle-rein, 
and spoke those martial words which raised to 
a white-heat the enthusiasm of the whole peo- 
ple. She told them she had come to the camp, 





not for the sake of empty pageantry, but to 
share with them in the dangers of the battle. 
If her implacable enemy, Philip, should land, 
they would find their queen by their side in 
the hottest of the conflict. “I know,” said 
she, “that I have but the body of a weak and 
feeble woman, but I have the heart of a king, 
ay, of a king of England, too, and I am will- 
ing to lay down—for my God, my kingdom, 
and my people—my honor and my blood, even 
in the dust.” 

But the heroic queen was saved from this 
trial, not so much by the valor of her admiral, 
Sir Francis Drake, as by a most signal inter- 
position of Divine Providence. At the very 
time Elizabeth was making her speech the 
Armada was flying to the north hotly pursued 
by the English fleet. The proudest fleet which 
Europe had ever sent forth was flying in defeat 
and confusion, with a loss to the English of 
one small ship and less than a hundred men. 
Then culminated the glory of Queen Elizabeth. 
“ Never,” says an earnest English writer, “has 
such a procession passed up Ludgate as that 
of Queen Elizabeth surrounded by the heroes 
of that victory of victories; never did our 
country touch such a hight of essential noble- 
ness and power as when she, entering the west 
door of St. Paul's, surrounded by such a com- 
pany, fell down upon her knees and gave God 
the glory; and never did words of supplication 
roll more grandly from the arches of the 
earthly to the great dome of the heavenly 
temple than when the people cried with a 
depth, intensity, and simplicity of national 
prayer, which is but a tradition in these days: 
‘Come down, therefore, come down, and deliver 
thy people by her; to vanquish is all one with 
thee, by few or by many, by want or by 
wealth, by weakness or by strength—O, pos- 
sess the hearts of our enemies with a fear of 
thy servants. The cause is thine, the enemies 
thine, the afflicted thine; THE HONOR, VICTORY, 
AND TRIUMPH SHALL BE THINE. AMEN AND 
AMEN!” 


III. THE EXECUTION OF MARY, QUEEN OF 
SCOTLAND. 


We have allowed our subject so far to grow 
upon us that we have now but little space left 
to consider this event, so melancholy in its 
relation to the history of the two great queens. 
Of Mary we have not much to say, but some- 
thing must be said, as her sad, dark history is 
involved in a just estimate of the character 
and fame of Elizabeth. Her execution is gen- 
erally regarded”as the great blot on Elizabeth’s 
reign, but the great majority of recent students 
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of history have given up the romantic view of 
Mary’s fate. Had she been allowed to die in 
her bed few would have been fund to bewail 
her loss. To send her to the scaffold was to 
raise her to martyrdom, and to put the sym- 
pathies of mankind upon a new reading of 
every chapter in her history. We can not but 
express the conviction that her execution was 
a righteous and necessary deed, the inevitable 
result of her own treacheries, and necessary to 
the defense of England from most dangerous 
perplexities and from overwhelming foes. In 
an age of such dread peril to religion and 
liberty, one that had shown herselt so corrupt 
and licentious, so unprincipled and daring, so 
devotedly attached to the side of Catholicism, 
and so bitterly opposed to the rising Protest- 
antism, so deeply involved in domestic and for- 
eign plots and intrigues, and who at the same 
time had such obvious claims to the crown 
and throne of England, could only have been 
spared at the terrible cost and peril of the 
kingdom, and at a fearful risk of the highest 





interests of the Reformation and the cause of | 


liberty. 

Mary, Queen of Scotland, was the third child 
of James V, of Scotland, by his wife, Mary, 
of Lorraine, daughter of the Duke of Guise, 
and was, therefore, the cousin of Elizabeth—a 
relation which should have united them in in- 
terest and friendship, but which, unfortunately, 
was the occasion of constant anxiety to Eliza- 
beth and the ground of the ambitious intrigues 
of Mary, which led to her fatal end. Upon 
the death of Elizabeth she would be the right- 
ful heir to the throne of England, and on the 
Catholic view of Elizabeth’s illegitimacy, grow- 
ing out of the supposed illegality of the mar- 
riage of Henry VIII with Anne Boleyn, her 
mother, a view always taken by Mary, Eliza- 
beth was only a usurper, and the throne even 
then was the just right of the Queen of Scot- 
land. The attitude of Mary toward Elizabeth 
was that of a tigress, ever watching to pounce 
upon her prey and to rend it without mercy. 
Elizabeth in her view had usurped a crown 
which did not belong to her, and dissimulation, 
falsehood, treason in any form, was allowable, if 
it only promised an approach toward a suc- 
cessful seizure of her own. ag 

We have not space to relate the circum- 
stances which led Mary to take refuge in En- 
gland, trusting to Elizabeth’s promises of pro- 
tection and kindness. The culmination of her 
long course of wantonness and recklessness in 
the murder of her husband and her marriage 
with his murderer, who had just nine days before 
been divorced from his wife for this very pur- 





pose, was the signal for the uprising and gen- 
eral revolt of her indignant people. She fled 
before the armed indignation of her own sub- 
jects, and, after several unfortunate battles, 
passed over into England. Elizabeth refused 
her an audience, but declared her readiness to 
act as umpire between her and her subjects. 
Mary wouid not yield to this, or consent to be 
regarded in any other light than as Queen of 
Scotland. The consequence was that Elizabeth 
continued to detain Mary as a captive till the 
end of the year 1586, a period of nineteen 
years. At this time Anthony Babington, a 
gentleman of Derbyshire, with other English 
Papists, engaged in a conspiracy against the 
queen. Their project was, after having assassin- 
ated her, to deliver Mary from prison, and to 
place her on the throne. Babington and three 
of his accomplices armed themselves against 
the possible failure of their enterprise by ap- 
plying to the Pope for prospective absolution, 
His Holiness complied with their demaad, 
but, it is said by some, instantly dispatched 
warning to the queen. Mary, of course, was 
deeply implicated in this conspiracy, and was 
arraigned for high treason before commissioners 
especially appointed by the Crown. By that 
solemn tribunal she was tried and found guilty. 
On the 8th of February, 1587, she was be- 
headed at Fotheringay Castle in the forty-fifth 
year of her age. We have but little faith in 
Elizabeth’s dissimulated grief, and her declara- 
tion that Mary was executed without her 
knowledge and contrary to her intentions. 

The reign of Elizabeth lasted forty-four 
years and a half. Take it all in all, it was a 
happy as well as a glorious one for England. 
Under her vigorous and prudent sway the 
glorious cause of the English Reformation 
prospered and finally became a settled fact; 
new territory was added to the realm, and the 
fame of the nation exalted by some most signal 
victories; commerce flourished and made great 
advances, and over her reign Spencer and 
Shakspeare, Beaumont and Fletcher, Raleigh 
and Bacon, Cecil and Sidney, have thrown the 
luster of their immortal names. Her character 
is rather that of a very great personage than 
of a good woman; the weaknesses and the 
more forbidding features of her character are 
so obvious as scarcely to require to be speci- 
fied. That she had great qualities none will 
dispute who reflect on the difficulties of the 
position she occupied, and the success with 
which she directed her course through the dan- 
gers that beset her on all sides. She died on 
the 24th of March, 1603, in her seventieth 
year. 
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SPIRITS. 


BY REV. J. D. BELL. 


She was the best and dearest friend I had on earth, 
and I feel as if there were but little left to attach me 
further to this world. The only comfort I can find 
is in that heretical but comforting doctrine of “ spirit- 
ualism,” that the souls of our departed friends still 
hover about us, watching, loving, and guarding us as 
they did before their departure. If I only knew that 
it is so I should think there were but little cause to 
grieve for those who have gone before. But our 
knowledge is net yet sufficient to demonstrate the 
fact, at least not so clearly but doubts will intrude to 
torment us.—PRIVATE LETTER. 


OW sad and strange are these words! 
What an insufficient foundation for com- 

fort and resignation, what an evangelism strip- 
ped of divinity—a gospel without a Jesus— 
they exhibit! They are the words of one in 
deep affliction, yet of one who, while a melan- 
choly mourner, rests his soul on the creed of 
the modern sect of spiritualists rather than on 
that of the orthodox Church of Christendom. 
And they are substantially the confession of 
faith which death has wrung from the hearts 
of heterodox mourners in all the ages of man. 
My friend has_ read many books. Sorrow did 
not find him a stranger to the beautiful world 
of reason and imagination. It found him 
knowing well the best solace afforded by unin- 
spired philosophy and poetry to those who 
must wade in affliction’s turbulent waters, and 
in his sincere but unsaintly language he has 
expressed the best trust that one with his faith 
can have in the period when grief is mighty 
and the heart is weak. I suppose he has tried 
that comfort which is of earthly origin. You 
know, reader, that when human affection is 
bereft, when the most appalling solemnities of 
the visit of death have passed, and one dear 
face has taken on the pallor which belongs not 
to living but to lifeless humanity, then the 
whole soul turns anxiously and looks for some- 
thing to supply the loss. At least, it looks for 
consolation. The condoling regard of true 
friends affords it some relief, for, as Shakspeare 
hath said, “fellowship in woe doth woe as- 





suage.” But this does not prove a satisfying 
balm. The soreness of the heart continues in 


spite of it, and the person is a mourner still. 
Who of us has not learned the inadequacy of 
human friendship, with all its pure and earnest 
sympathies, to heal the wound which bereave- 
ment makes? Who of us has not beheld how, 
notwithstanding that blessed participation which 
the gentle are wont to have in the afflictions 





of others, corroding care loses not its hold upon 
the grief-stricken, and dark trouble takes not 
its flight from their pillow? The pensive 
mourner turns away and seeks relief elsewhere. 
And he now reaches forth after it beyond the 
region of the mortal, the earthly, the fading. 
He directs his spirit-vision upward toward the 
spirit-world, and tries to think and to feel as 
if the death of the body is not necessarily the 
departure of presence and the removal of a 
precious beauty which éan not die. He cher- 
ishes the thought that the dead is living at his 
side, is witnessing the steps which he takes 
and the tears which he sheds, and is tellirg 
him by the soft touches which only dis- 
embodied companions know how to give that 
communion may be realized between souls on 
earth and kindred souls in heaven. Thus 
thinking, he is comforted in a measure. Now, 
such, I am sure, has been my friend’s experi- 
ence. Thoughtful mourners the world over are 
alike in their half-fancied and half-believed con- 
ceptions that the spirits of their deceased loved 
ones are attending them. This opinion is not 
heretical, it is simply uncertain. It is a 
thought not fixed, but floating in the mind—a 
beautiful day-dream, the offspring of sad 
reverié. Orthodoxy has always allowed men 
to entertain it. Most of those pious bards 
who gave the Church its sacred hymns were 
disposed to entertain it. Both Charles and 
John Wesley imbibed this opinion from their 
saintly and gifted mother, who affirmed that 
“she was frequently as fully persuaded that 
her father—who had long been dead—was with 
her as if she had seen him with her bodily 
eyes.” John Wesley is said to have made the 
declaration that “he many times realized such 
a sudden and lively apprehension of deceased 
friends that he had turned round to see if they 
were not actually and visibly present at his 
side.” Bishop Ken held that it would add to 
his happiness in paradise if he should there 
be able to know that the devotional hymns he 
had composed were fulfilling in this world the 
purpose for which he had composed them. 
Said he, 


“?’T will highten even the joys of heaven to know 
That in my verse the saints hymn God below.” 


But as a basis of comfort in bereavement 
this opinion, though pleasant and soothing, is 
ever unsettled, and is consequently marked by 
a great insufliciency. It is like a frail plank to 
one cast away upon the ocean. To hapless 
mortals, bowed down and well-nigh crushed 
under sorrow’s load, it is trust which is too 
weak. In such a case the aching, bleeding 
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heart needs for its consolement and its healing 
something fixed and sure. The uncertain opin- 
ion which we are considering may yield a 
measure of comfort; but there will be “signs 
from the deeps,” cryings of unresigned aifec- 
tion, murmurings of ill-satisfied hope for some- 
thing that can be grasped as an established 
doctrine, and from which the heart may derive 
solace and strength, having the assurance that 
delusion is impossible. That of which we have 
spoken is only the dimmer part of orthodox 
spiritualism, and yet it is the central and best 
part of the heterodox spiritualism. No Chris- 
tian mourner lets his soul wholly lean upon 
this unestablished doctrine, as if it were the 
most comforting support that can be found by 
the afflicted heart in the direction of the spirit- 
world. He prefers to fasten and repose on the 
certain, on doctrines divinely revealed, on the 
promises of Jesus which have never failed, on 
those sublime and ever-continuing truths of 
the Gospel that there are “ ministering spirits” 
higher than human spirits, and that there is a 
Comforter who is cmnipresent and eternal. 
Christian spiritualism 1s infinitely above heret- 
ical spiritualism. The former has for its chief 
element a belief in spirit-attendance which is 
well founded, and which may be cherished in 
the heart as a‘true conviction; the latter has 
for its chief element a belief in spirit-attend- 
ance which is, at best, half-fanciful, and just 
as likely to prove false as true. The former 
points to an actual and undeniable companion- 
ship with invisible beings, from which beauti- 
ful and holy comfort may be derived; the latter 
points to a companionship with invisible beings 
which has never yet been demonstrated to ex- 
ist as a fact. Both systems have their attrac- 
tions, but the attractions of one are angelic 
and divine, while those of the other are doubt- 
ful and misleading. Who can certainly know 
whether the eciception that the spirits of those 
who “have passed on before” attend their 
surviving friends and relatives on earth is 
founded on fancy or on fact? Can the wisest 
of Scripture interpreters? Can the purest and 
most prayerful of saints? Can any one of 
those who have had the best opportunities to 
behold and to study the wonders of modern 
mediumship? Can any one of the mediums 
themselves? Can Andrew Jackson Davis? Can 
Edmonds, or Home, or Foster? Suppose we 
freely admit that there have been experiences 
many and strange, as if of the presence of the 
departed; that there have been manifestations 
mysterious and impressive, as if of spirits once 
in the flesh but now out of it; that names of 





deceased persons hidden in paper pellets have 


been made known by what seemed to be some 
unseen inhabitant of the spirit-world; that the 
mental questions of persons have been answered 
by what seemed to be some unseen other per- 
son; that musical instruments have been made 
to give forth exquisite melodies by what seemed 
to be some unseen hand or mouth brought to 
bear upon them; that names of long-buried 
relatives have appeared in lines red as blood 
on the bare arms of mediums, and that those 
names were, in some manner, ascertained and 
written there by what seemed to be a spirit 
that could marvelously “read and write;” that 
lectures have been delivered before large audi- 
ences by persons who seemed to be, as they 
themselves professed, instruments of spirits 
speaking through them; that tables have been 
tipped, chairs turned, rappings produced, and 
a thousand and one wonderful communications 
made in these modes by what seemed to be in- 
telligent beings invisible to the mortal eye— 
suppose it is admitted universally that all these 
things have occurred, still the question remains 
unanswered, who does or can certainly know 
that departed human spirits have been con- 
cerned in them? Dr. Adam Clarke thought 
that demons were at the bottom of those 
wild, mystical rappings which took place in the 
house of John Wesley’s father. Who can de- 
monstrate that the cause of all the modern 
spirit manifestations has not been the same? 
We will not say that it has been the same, 
but we ask, who can prove the negative? 
Thomas Burnet was of the opinion that the 
souls of the departed come not back to us, 
because it is written in the New Testament 
that they “rest from their labors.” South 
maintained that the Scriptures make it clear 
that God sometimes takes his saints out of the 
world for the one reason that they may not 
see and know what happens in it. He gives 
the instance of King Josiah, to whom the 
Lord said, “ Behold, 1 will gather thee to thy 
fathers, and thou shalt be gathered to thy 
grave in peace; neither shall thy eyes see all 
the evil that I will bring upon this place and 
the inhabitants thereof.” Other good men, not 
less sound and wise, have believed in commun- 
ion with the spirits of the departed. John 
Wesley, speaking of Swedenborg, the spiritual- 
istic seer of Stockholm, expressed the opinion 
that the “strong impression on his mind of the 
presence of deceased friends at particular mo- 
ments was produced by their actual but invisi- 
ble presence.” The pious Oberlin of later days 
claimed to have shared for years in the society 
of the dead. Bishop D. W. Clark, the esteemed 
author of several sound books, presents in his 
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latest work entitled, “ Man all Immortal,” many 
striking facts tending to confirm the opinion 
of the reality of intercourse between souls yet 
vailed with flesh and souls that have entered 
the spirit-world. His own view is, that “there 
are seasons when the soul seems to recognize 
the presence of and to hold communion with 
the departed.” This is the view that was en- 
tertained by the early Christians, who, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Neander, were accus- 
tomed to celebrate the anniversary of the 
death of pious friends by partaking of the 
sacred communion in the belief of “the in- 
separable fellowship of those who had died in 
the Lord.” In the ancient days of pagan phi- 
losophy the same view was held and advocated. 
Aristotle “thought not only that the works of 
the deceased follow them, but that the dead 
are sensible of the earthly consequences of 
those works, and are affected in the other world 
by the honor or the reproach which is justly 
ascribed to their memory in this.” Pindar, the 
Greek poet, represents it as one of the felicities 
of the blessed that “they behold and rejoice in 
the virtues of their posterity.” 

But when all has been said that can be for 
the opinion which we are considering, it is still 
an uncertainty. There is no explicit and posi- 
tive “thus saith the Lord” to establish it. 
The Scriptures seem here and there to favor it, 
but here and there they just as clearly seem to 
disfavor it. Witness as an instance in which 
they appear to uphold the very opposite opin- 
ion the words of David in the Second Book of 
Samuel, twelfth chapter, where he speaks of his 
dead child. The historian informs us that the 
Lord had smitten the child with a sickness 
which on the seventh day proved fatal. And 
after the death David said, “ While the child 
was yet alive I fasted and wept, for I said, 
Who can tell whether God will be gracious to 
me, that the child may live? But now he is 
dead, wherefore should I fast? Can JI bring 
him back again? TI shall go to him, but he 
shall not return to me.” The spiritualists, as a 
sect, have long experimented: they have seen 
many strange things in their way; they have 
evoked from some hidden source or other reve- 
lations marvelous enough, yet, to a great ex- 
tent, of an utterly inconsistent character. We 
are not, however, of those who are ready to 
pronounce against the wonders which they 
have recorded as if they were without import- 
ance, or easy to be explained. But we insist 
that, in spite of all the phenomena of which 
they have been the peculiar mediums, and 
witnesses, and historians, their doctrine of com- 
munion with departed souls is still unsettled, 


| still an opinion which has no decisive proof 
for its basis, but is afloat in the mind, having 
never been shown to be absolutely true or 
absolutely false. And hence, my friend, who 
is himself a better friend of “spiritualism” 
than of orthodox Christianity, sadly confesses 
the waverings of his faith. He fain would 
believe with all his heart that “the souls of 
our departed friends still hover about us, but 
doubts, tormenting doubts are present.” “If I 
only knew that it is so,” he says, “I should 
think there were but little cause to grieve for 
those who are gone before. But our knowl- 
edge is not yet sufficient to demonstrate the 
fact, at least not so clearly but doubts will in- 
trude to torment us.” O, would that my 
friend in his grief could see how much better, 
more elevating, and more consolatory the sys- 
tem of spiritualism which he has rejected is 
than the one which he has preferred! He has 
forsaken strong doctrine for weak doctrine. 
He is denying himself the precious sweetness 
of ever-during truth, and is sipping the unsatis- 
fying honey of a mere opinion that may finally 
be found to be nothing more than a fascinating 
error. “The only comfort I find”—these are 
his words—‘“ is in that heretical but comforting 
doctrine of ‘spiritualism,’ that the souls of our 
departed friends still hover about us, watching, 
loving, and guarding us as they did before their 
departure.” He speaks of his doctrine as heret- 
ical. It is so only as it occupies the central 
position in a creed invented by modern infidels 
to take the place of the only creed that has 
shown itself fitted to save men from sin and 
its pollutions. In this situation it has the 
odor of a soul-corrupting heresy. Alas! what 
a doctrine it is for a mourner to take as his 
only comforting trust! My friend’s language 
indicates too clearly that his faith lays not 
hold of the highest object of faith, and that, 
though he believes in the unseen, he feels no 
eternal arms around him, and no divine balm 
dropping upon his wounded heart. May not 
such faith as this be mine! May not my soul 
ever behold the evil day when, cut loose from 
the moorings of orthodox religion, it must 
wander purblind and gloomy, with nothing cer- 
tain for its comfort and its guidance! O, ye 
angels of heaven, that are sent down to earth, 
ye unseen messengers of merey that have kept 
your primeval perfection, fly this way, come 
often and linger to make me feel your blessed 
impressions! Happy am I that I may believe 
' in vour presence without doubt. The Word 
of God represents your ministries as real, and 
with fond earnestness I court them, and ask 
that I may share in them while I live and 
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when I die. And O, thou Eternal Spirit, high 
above cherubim and seraphim, compared with 
whose glory that of archangels is pale and 
poor, I thank thee for the assurance that thou 
art with me! Thy companionship is sure. 
Thy solace did not fail me in the hour of 
earthly desolation. Direct thou my thoughts, 
control thou my affections, and when I must 
valk through the valley of the shadow of 
death let thy rod and thy staff comfort me. 


—_— 


A SUMMER'S ADVENTURES, 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


T was past the middle of June, and delight- 

ful visions of the long Summer vacation 
began to rise before the eyes of the weary 
teachers in the city schools of P. To some 
they were visions of pleasure excursions, from 
which they should bear away such memories 
of beauty and grandeur as should make bright 
the dull routine of another year of toil. To 
some they were visions of quiet and rest in 
homes that waited for them among green hills 
and broad meadows, of gentle ministrations 
from loving hands and words of comfort from 
tender lips. 


We four girls—Mattie Grey, Nell Bowers, | 


Esther Markham, and myself, Susan Little— 
sat in our common sitting-room at the board- 
ing house on Elm-street and consulted for the 
twentieth time how we should spend vacation. 
There were no homes waiting for us, and our 
empty purses forbade any mention of costly 
recreation. 


We had been drawn together four years 


before by our common misfortunes, having 
found ourselves left alone of all our fellow- 
teachers to drag out a dismal ten weeks in the 
stifling air of the city, and we then resolved 
to mend our fortunes. In that same dingy 
little room we entered into a solemn compact 
to abjure kid gloves, fancy silks, charming em- 
broideries, and the whole catalogue of costly 
trifles, and devote the amount thus redeemed 
to the purpose of rendering our vacations 
profitable to mind and body. 

Had we ever felt like drawing back? Some- 
times when our more fortunate friends pro- 
nounced us “shabby” in our attire; sometimes 
when lifted eyebrows said “miserly” at our 
refusal to subscribe to the fund for giving some 
well-fed alderman a gold-headed cane or a 
service of plate, but never when we stood 
with throbbing hearts where the Almighty had 
poured the floods of Niagara+from his hand, 








or, gazing down from mountain hights into 
valleys “fair as the garden of the Lord,” saw 
the waters of the Blue Juniata twinkling -in 
the smoky light below. Never during the en- 
chanted days when we floated over the silvery 
waters of Lake George, or wandered, as in a 
dream of romance, among its lovely islands. 

But here was a new Summer, that had come 
to us after a year of hard times—a year of 
war—and found us all impoverished. There 
had been daily calls for help in behalf of those 
whom we all recognized as brothers, and we 
had gladly responded ull we could do no more. 
We compared our cash accounts and found we 
had simply enough to pay our board at city 
prices till Fall. We looked in each other's 
faces blankly and waited for suggestions. 

“We can go into the country,” said Mattie, 
“and spend a quiet Summer in some farm- 
house where board.will be low.” 

“JT don’t want a quiet Summer,” said Esther 
Markham; “I don’t want to stay where peo- 
ple are going on in their old ways, and smiling, 
and feasting, and making merry, as if there 
was no such thing as war in the land. I want 
to see people that are in earnest, people that 
are solemn. I wish we could go to the hospi- 
tals.”’ 

“Let us go, then,” said Nell Bowers, spring- 
ing up in her impulsive way; “there’s the 
hospital at B., that is n’t far.” 

“They would n’t take us as regular nurses,” 
said 1; “we are too young and inexperienced; 
it would n’t pay to train us for so short a time, 
and how could we support ourselves with board 
nearly double what it is here?” 

“You always have your dauche of cold 
water ready for my enthusiasm, Susy,” said 
Nell, shrugging her shoulders with a comical 
grimace. 

“Tt’s to be done in this way,” began Esther, 
quietly, as if her thoughts had never wandered 
from her first idea. She was a little, slender- 
looking body, with a low, even tone in talking, 
but we had all come to consider it a matter of 
course that Esther Markham was to decide all 
disputed questions for us. ‘ We can go to the 
hospital at N. They need help there, for they 
are further away from any large place, and we 
can take board in the little village two miles 
below, go up every morning and return at 
night.” 

“Capital!” exclaimed Nell again. 

“And we are to walk there; to N., I mean,” 
said Esther, looking around at us all without 
a shadow of a smile. 

“To walk there!” echoed Mattie and I, “ why, 
it is—no body knows how far.” 
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“Not much over a hundred miles,” said 
Esther; “and why can’t we walk as well as 
men? Did n’t we walk up and down Mount 
Washington last Summer, and did n’t every 
gentleman in the party give out except Wil- 
lits?” 

“Of course, we can walk,” said Nell; “I 
should like to join a pedestrian excursion of 
all things. I did wish I was a boy last year 
when those Yale students were here on their 
route to the White Mountains, camping out 
in the woods and having such jolly times.” 

Three weeks from that day a small trunk 
was dispatched from the city of P. to the little 
village of L. Said trunk contained four very 
plain suits of clothing, and a few other articles 
which we deemed really indispensable for our 
Summer’s use, and nothing more. The follow- 
ing morning before sunrise our pedestrian train 
of four got undey way from a farm-house just 
out of the city, this being Mattie’s suggestion 
to avoid the probability of a newspaper item 
entitled, ““Whims of Women,” or “Singular 
Freak of some of our Young Ladies.” 

Our traveling costume consisted of a dress 
of stout gingham, short enough to clear the 
foot comfortably without suggesting the need 
of pants; a capacious apron of brown linen 
furnished with ample pockets; substantial boots 
of soft, thick leather; a long, loose sack of 
brown linen for an outside garment; and, to 
crown all, a hat of dark straw, whose broad, 
shelving brim answered perfectly the purpose 
for which hats ought to be made, and shielded 
the face of the wearer from sun and rain. We 
had each of us a light, covered basket, contain- 
ing a simple lunch of fruit, biscuits, ete., which 
was to be resorted to in case of need. 

With a merry good-by to the friends who 
had entertained us through the night, we 
started on our journey. It was _ lightsome 
traveling for a time as we trod the green 
country road for the first time in many years, 
with no fear of damp feet or dew-bedabbled 
skirts. Tangles of alder and wild roses filled 
the ditches, festoons of bindweed, with its deli- 
cate cups of opal and pearl, dangled from the 
fences; clover-meadows were heavy with dew 
and fragrance, and bird-songs thrilled every- 
where with gladness. We saw the gates of the 
morning unfold, and the new day burst in its 
glory upon the sleeping world, and our hearts 
and lips sang Jubilate. 

Walking was no new pastime with any of 
us. For the sake of economy we had long 
boarded at a distance from our schools that 
would have daunted many, and found the walk 
in every respect a benefit, and the discipline 


| thus acquired had enabled us heartily to enjoy 
rambles and romps when others sank exhausted 
from fatigue. So we kept bravely on, without 
molesting the precious lunch till eleven o’clock 
found us approaching a large, red farm-house, 
which had been described to us as about eight 
milés from our starting-point. 

“We will stop here to eat our dinner,” said 
Esther, and we swung open the gate and 
marched in a solid phalanx toward the open 
kitchen door. A woman was bending over the 
great cooking-stove examining the progress of 
the dinner, which sent out savory odors through 
the steam which enveloped her, and she did 
not see us till we stood at the: threshold. 

“We would like to stop here and rest a lit- 
tle while, and eat our dinner,” said Mattie, who 
chanced to be foremost. 

“T don't keep tavern, bless you!”: answered 
the woman after a stare of astonishment. 

“T know,” said Mattie, “ but we have brought 
our dinners; we only want to rest and get some 
cool water.” 

“O, picnickers, be ye? 


’ 


how far did ye 
said the woman, wiping her hands and 
bringing forward some chairs, 

“From near P.,” said Nell, drepping into a 
chair with a look that told how weary she 
was, 

“TIlow did ye come?” was the next query, 
as our questioner peered around for carriages. 

“Walked,” said Nell briefly, pulling off her 
hat to fan herself. 

The woman looked from one to the other of 
us in amazement, and only repeated ejacula- 
tions of wonder till Esther said, “We are 
going quite a distance on business, and had no 
way to go except to walk; besides, we are used 
to walking and we like it.” 

“Well, if that does n’t beat all!” said the 
woman, “I’ve heard tell that city gals was 
no account for walkin’, You can stop a bit if 
you like, and you ’d best go in the front room; 
it ’’s middlin’ hot here.” 

She opened the door into a large room, dark- 
ened with green paper-curtains, and, bidding 
us wait on ourselves, went back to hasten her 
dinner, lest “the men folks should have to 
wait for their victuals.” 

We felt greatly refreshed by a wash at the 
wooden pump out of doors, and then Nell sug- 
gested dinner, with a ravenous glance at her 
basket. 

“We are too tired,” said Esther; “ wait and 
rest a little and we shall avoid headache.” 

So we disposed ourselves as comfortably as 
possible on the chintz-covered lounge and in 
| the old-fashioned arm-chairs, till presently a 
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loud blast from a tin horn announced to some 
distant mowers that dinner was ready. In a 
few moments there was a vigorous splashing 
at the pump and the sound of men’s voices, 
and just as we commenced an attack upon our 
baskets of provisions our hostess came in with 
a cordial invitation to her table. 

“I don’t suppose you ’re used to our ways 
of livin’,” said she, “but I reckon a bit of 
lamb and a taste of garden sass would n’t hurt 
any of you after such a walk.” 

We looked at Esther, who accepted the in- 
vitation at once, and we were ushered without 
any further ceremony to the table, at which 
three stalwart men had already seated them- 
selves. Our hostess made a brief statement of 
the position of affairs as she understood them, 
and then devoted her energies to keeping the 
plates of her guests well furnished. I am sure 
we did ample justice to her hospitality, for the 
good woman could not at all appreciate the keen 
relish with which we devoured her green peas 
and new potatoes—luxuries unheard of at that 
season by dwellers in second-class city board- 
ing-houses, 

“What do you do for a livin’?” asked one 
of the men at last. 

“We teach school,” answered Mattie. 

“ All school ma’ams? You don’t say!” was 
the response, accompanied by a look that satis- 
fied us that school ma’ams were above par in 
that vicinity. 

“Got any relations where you ’re goin’?” 
was the next question. 

“ Brothers,” replied Nellie, looking at Esther 
for confirmation. 

“We are going to N. to visit the hospital 
there and try to do something for the soldiers 
if they will let us,” said Esther Markham, 
looking in the woman’s face with her clear, 
grave eyes. 

“And you ’re goin’ to walk all the way?” 
she asked with a wondering face. 

“All the way,” said Esther, smiling, and at 
that moment we were transfigured from strang- 
ers and wanderers to heroines, almost to saints. 

“My Joe is in the army,” said the woman 
with glistening eyes. “I’m thinking of him 
all the time mainly. I just thought to myself 
as I was shellin’ them peas what a master 
hand he used to be for green peas, and wishin’ 
I could see him set down and eat ’em again. 
I take it as a real providence that you stopped 
in.” 

The dinner was finished, the men went back 
to the hay-fields, and the woman hastened 
through her work and joined us in the front 
room. She was eager to talk of her Joe and 





hear all we could tell her of the soldiers; so 
Esther gave her a full account of our occasional 
visits to the hospital down the river and to 
the city barracks. She told her how the wards 
were arranged, and how the poor boys lay in 
their narrow beds, cleanly and well cared for, 
yet pining for familiar faces and words of sym- 
pathy and cheer. She told her how one poor 
fellow had first laughed and then cried at 
learning that Mattie and I came from his far- 
off native State, and the good woman said, 
“dear sakes,” and drew her apron across her 
eyes. 

We staid till three o’clock, and then took our 
leave to go four miles further to the village of 
S., where we proposed to spend the night. 

“Be them kind of clothes fashionable in the 
city?” asked our hostess as we donned the rest 
of our attire. 

“No, ma’am,” said Nell, frankly, “but we 
thought them suitable to our purpose.” 

“Well, I must say you ’re the sensiblest- 
dressed persons I’ve seen for many a day,” 
said the woman, “though I did think them 
hats looked sort of outlandish when I first see 
you.” 

We parted from her with hearty thanks for 
our entertainment, and were followed clear to 
the road with her earnest wishes of success to 
us and our undertaking. 

“We have made a brilliant beginning at any 
rate,” said I as we went leisurely on our way; 
“did you feel any like a beggar, my lady 
Markham, as you sat at dinner to-day—eating 
the peas and potatoes of charity?” 

“ Not a bit,” was the earnest reply; “it was 
simple hospitality, as freely given and as 
frankly accepted as if we had been a party 
of knights and she a noble baron of the olden 
time.” ° 

And so, sauntering slowly onward through 
the Summer woods, we came into the pretty 
village just as the swallows were flying home 
to the eaves and the church windows all ablaze 
in the red light of sunset. 

We had not sought singularity in choosing 
our attire, yet we knew it was peculiar enough 
to attract attention; so we made our way as 
directly as possible to a quiet-looking inn that 
stood near the entrance of the principal street. 
There was a pleasant yard around it, though 
the fences were dilapidated, and sun and rain 
had removed every trace of inscription from 
the clumsy wooden sign that hung creaking 
from a great elm by the gate. A blow from 
the brass knocker brought to the door a young 
miss, who peered at us curiously from under a 
friz of short curls, worn in a boyish style over 
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her forehead. She readily promised us enter- 
tainment. and ushered us into a large room 
with paiuted floor, low ceiling, and huge fire- 
place, garnished with an armful of asparagus. 
There was something really comical in her 
lofty condescension toward us, and in the 
jaunty, self-satisfied air with which she thrust 
her hands into the pockets of her ruffled apron 
and sailed out of the room in quest of “paw,” 
as she styled her paternal ancestor. 

“My lady has been to the city,” said Nell 
with a merry dance of her eyes; “she knows 
what sfy/e is, and can see at a glance that we 
are not quality.” 

The landlord himself made his appearance in 
a moment—a smooth-spoken, obsequious man, 
who protested he did not keep public house, 
but had retired from business years before; 
still the house was large, and he and his 
daughter quite lonely, so they were always 
glad to accommodate a friend or so. The 
smooth stream of words might have flowed on 
all night, but was suddenly checked by Esther’s 
straightforward inquiries about rooms and sup- 
per. He coufd give us a double room if we 
preferred, and supper would be ready in an 
hour. 

He fulfilled both promises, and, after dispos- 
ing of a very comfortable supper, we took pos- 
session of our upper chamber, the exact coun- 
terpart of the room below, with the addition 
of two large, white-covered beds, that looked 
so extremely stiff and spotless that Nell sug- 
gested that they looked “as if they were dead 
and laid out.” 

The evening was delightful, but we were too 
weary to linger long with our admiration. We 
discussed for a moment the feasibility of re- 
moving the huge feather beds from the bed- 
steads, but weariness carried the day, and we 
plunged boldly in with the comforting reflec- 
tion, “it is only for one night.” 

Alas, for human hopes and expectations, 
“since upon night so fair such awful morn 
could rise,” for when we opened our sleepy 
eyes in the gray light cf the early dawn, the 
very windows of heaven seemed to be opened, 
and the rain was pouring down in torrents. 

“Now, then,” said Mattie, jerking herself 
upright in the bed, and looking at Esther as 
if she considered her personally responsible for 
the position of affairs. 

“Into each life some rain must fall,” re- 
sponded Esther with a heroic attempt at a, 
smile to help the quotation. 

“It’s going to be a long storm,” reported 
Nell, coming back from the window and climb- 
ing into bed again; “let ’s go to sleep, girls.” 





And we went to sleep to be wakened by a 
bell rung loudly at our very door, and after 
a deliberate toilet we went down to breakfast, 
not in exuberant spirits, but by no means 
desponding. Little Margery, as her father 
called her, radiant in a morning dress of the 
most elaborate style, dispensed our coffee with 
a shrug of her shoulders at the “miserable 
weather,” and her “paw” dealt out some 
delicious mutton-chops with the encouraging 
remark that he “reckoned it had set in for a 
spell of weather.” 

He seenfed determined to find out from what 
strange country we had strayed, and where we 
were going, and oddly enough selected’ Mattie 
for his source of information, probably because 
she was in appearance the most timid of the 
party; I am as sure he would as soon have 
thought of questioning the grand Mogul as 
Esther. Mattie stood the attack bravely, and 
replied with a series of smooth indefinities that 
did infinite credit to her Yankee cuteness, and 
Nell came to her relief by interposing in every 
pause remarks and questions as utterly foreign 
to the matter as could be imagined, so that in 
the end our worthy host did not add largely 
to his stock of information. 

“ Now, what is to be done?” was the ques- 
tion asked by lips and eyes as we shut the 
door of our room upon us after breakfast. 

“Stay here, of course, till the weather is 
favorable,” said Esther, “and in the mean time 
we will send for some yarn and knit stockings 
for the soldiers.” 

So we sent for yarn and needles, cémmenced 
four big blue stockings, and all that long day 
our needles clicked busily, our lps keeping 
time with laugh and song, and at evening we 
compared progress with eminent satisfaction. 
Nell carried off the palm by a full inch, and 
was declared winner accordingly. 

Strolling into the great sitting-room after tea 
we made a grand discovery of a melodeon 
behind the door. Mattie took possession with 
a shout of delight, and after sundry fantastic 
performances, dropped with her low, sweet 
voice into that tender German song, 


“The long, long weary day.” 


It always stirred me to the saddest depths of 
my soul, and no one ever sang it with a truer 
expression than Mattie. She kept on playing 
a sad, sweet melody after she had finished the 
song, and in the twilight I could see Nell’s 
bright eyes glistening with tears, while Esther 
stood with her forehead pressed against the 
window; no one knew whether she listened or 


not. 
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“What a solemn tune!” said Margery, com- 
ing into the room, “don’t you know any 
dances?” 

Mattie dashed into a noisy polka, and rattled 
through a waltz or two, and then we all went 
up stairs with a simple “ good-night” to little 
Margery. 

There was no promise of fair weather when 
we looked from our windows late that evening, 
but soon after midnight the storm wore itself 
out, a fresh breeze sprung up, and at sunrise 
there was nothing to mar the stainless blue of 
the sky save here and there a fleecy*tloud sail- 
ing slowly away into the dim distance. 

“We can start as coon as the ground dries a 
little,” said Esther; and so we did, after re- 
plenishing our baskets of lunch and paying a 
very moderate hotel bill. 

Our stay in town had been thoroughly noised 
abroad, as the weather and Margery’s house- 
hold duties admitted; so, as we passed through 
the streets, doors and windows were filled with 
curious faces peering out shyly or boldly at us. 

“T declare,” said Nell, laughing, “this makes 
me think of the pilgrims passing through 
Vanity Fair. Don’t you remember how dear 
old Bunyan has it? ‘And behold, even as 
they entered into the fair all the people in the 
fair were moved, and the town itself in a 
hubbub about them; first, because these pil- 
grims were clothed in such raiment as was 
diverse from the raiment of any that traded at 
the fair. The people, therefore, made a great 
gazing upon them.’” 

We all breathed more freely when we left 
the rows of white houses behind and came 
into the open road, where the fields were 
glowing and sparkling after the rain, and we 
joined heartily in Mattie’s merry song, 

“On foot I gayly take my way.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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AUTUMN, 





BY MRS. M. A. BIGELOW. 





WueEn Summer’s changing bloom has fled 
By slow degrees away, 

And Autumn’s palest flowers lie dead 
Around our way, 

Who does not pause to think of death, 
Whose angels pass our door 

To waste the richest flowers whose breath 
Returns no more? 

Death, like the wint’ry tempest, comes 
To call the loved away, 

To breathe within our happy home 
A sad decay. 





GUIZOT'’S MEDITATIONS, 





BY PROF. JOHN P. LACROIX, 





HE Christian heart is always gratified on 
seeing exalted genius doing homage to 
religion; and, though we should ever bear in 
mind that, in point of fact, it is genius itself 
that is honored by such homage and not at all 
religion, yet we do unavoidably now and shall 
ever rejoice that so many of the bright intel- 
lects of the race obtain the brightest luster of 
their crowns from the glories of the Cross. 

M. F. P. G. Guizot, the journalist, critic, 
historian, statesman, philosopher, and ex-min- 
ister of France, falls into this category. After 
enjoying all the honors that a great nation 
and the esteem of mankind can confer on ac- 
knowledged greatness, he dedicates the efforts 
of his matured intellect and ripe years to the 
perfection of an elaborate defense of Christian- 
ity against its recent and most dangerous ene- 
mies. The work is to consist of four volumes, 
the first having been published in Paris in 
June, 1864. a 

In his preface the author says: “I have 
passed thirty-four years of my life in strug- 
gling in a noisy arena for the establishment of 
political liberty and the maintenance of order 
according to law. 1 have learned in these 
labors and trials the value of Christian faith 
and liberty. May God grant that in the repose 
of my retreat I may consecrate to this cause 
the remaining days and strength he shall allot 
me! It is the most salutary favor and the 
greatest honor his goodness can bestow.” 

The volume before us is matchless in style 
and replete with the beauties of virtue and 
truth. I had designed to make some extracts, 
but I find that as to the first chapter this 
would be too much like exhibiting the features 
of a statue separately. Permit me, therefore, 
to present to the readers of the Ladies’ Repos- 
itory the following translation: 


MEDITATION FIRST—NATURAL PROBLEMS, 


Ever since man has existed, wherever he has 
existed or does now exist, there are questions 
which have preoccupied his attention and con- 
tinue still to preoceupy it invincibly. This is 
not merely because of his natural curiosity 
and his ardent thirst for knowledge, but for a 
reason different and far otherwise profound and 
important; the destiny itself of man is intimate- 
ly involved in these questions; they contain the 
secret not only of what he sees but of what he 
himself is; when he aspires to solve them it is 
not merely in order to understand the spectacle 
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at which he is present; he feels, he knows that 
he is an actor in the drama; he wishes to 
know his role and destiny. THis conduct and 
his future are involved as well as the satisfac- 
tion of his thought. These dominant problems 
are not for man questions of science, but ques- 
tions of life: in their presence one is forced to 
say with Hamlet, “To be or not to be, that is 
the question.” 

Whence come the world and man in its 
midst? How did they begin to exist? Whither 
do they tend? What are their origin and end? 
Are there laws which govern them; is there a 
legislator? Under the empire of these laws 
man feels and declares himself free; is he so in 
fact? How is his liberty consistent with the 
laws which govern both him and the world? 
Is he a necessitated instrument or a responsi- 
ble agent? What are his bonds and relations 
to the Legislator of the world? 

The world and man himself offer a strange 
and melancholy spectacle. In it ‘moral and 
material, good and evil, order and disorder, joy 
and sorrow, are intimately mingled and in con- 
stant strife. Whence come this mingling and 
combat? Is good or evil the condition and 
law of man and the world? If good, then 
whence came evil? Why suffering and death? 
Why moral disorder—the so frequent misfor- 
tunes of the good, the so astonishing prosper- 
ity of the wicked? Is this the normal and 
definitive condition of man and the world’ 

Man feels at once, great and small, strong 
and weak, powerful and impotent. He a!- 
mires, he loves himself; nevertheless, he does 
not suffice himself; he seeks a support, a sne- 
cor beyond and above himself; he demands, he 
invokes, he prays. What signify these inner 
troubles, these alternate sallies of pride and 
feebleness? Have they, or not, a meaning and 
object? Why prayer? 

These are the natural problems, sometimes 
obscurely felt, sometimes clearly defined, which, 
in all time, among every people, under all 
forms and degrees of civilization, through in- 
stinct or reflection, have arisen and continued 
to arise in the human soul. I indicate only 
the greatest, the most apparent, though I 
might mention many others which are related 
to these. 

Not only are these problems natural to man, 
they are natural to him only; they are his 
prerogative. Among all the beings known to 
us man alone catches sight of and propounds 
them, and feels an imperious necessity of solv- 
ing them. I borrow from M. de Chateaubriand 





| demands of it light as well as sympathy. 


dant mead, raise his head toward the skies and 
supplicate by his lowings: the unknown Being 
who fills this immensity. But no; preferring 
the green turf beneath him, he interrogates 
not at the hight of the firmament, those suns 
which are the grand evidence of the existence 
of God. Animals are not troubled by those 
hopes which the heart of man manifests; they 
obtain at each moment their supreme good; a 
little grass satisfies the lam»; a little blood 
satisfies the tiger. The only being who searches 
beyond, and who is not to himself his all, is 
man,”* 

Out of these problems, natural and peculiar 
to man, have sprung all religions; they all aim 
at satisfying the thirst man has to solve them. 
As these problems are the source of religion, 
the solutions which they receive are its suste- 
nance and basis. There is in our day a quite 
common tendency to make religion to consist 
essentially, I might say solely, in religious 
feeling, in those beautiful and vague aspira- 
tions which constitute the poetry of the soul, 
outside of and above the realities of life. By 
religious feeling the soul enters into affinity 
with divine order, and this affinity, altogether 
personal, entirely intimate, independent of 
every positive dogma, of every organized 
Church, is sufficient, it is said, and ought to 
be sufficient for man; this is for him the true 
and necessary religion. 

Certainly religious feeling, the intimate and 
personal affinity of the soul with divine order, 
is essential and necessary to religion; but re- 
ligion is something else and much more. The 
human soul ean not be divided and reduced to 
this or that one of his faculties which is chosen 
and exalted while the others are condemned to 
slumber; man is not only a sensitive and poetic 
being who aspires to soar, by imagination and 
love, beyond the material and actual world—he 
thinks as well as feels; he wishes to under- 
stand and believe as well as love; it is not 
enough for him that his soul is moved and 
elevated; he requires that it shall fix itself 
upon and find repose in convictions which 
harmonize with its emotions. This is what 
man seeks in religion; he demands of it some- 
thing more than noble and pure enjoyment; he 


If it 


| does not solve the moral problems which be- 


these beautiful words: “ Why does the ox not — 


act as 1? He might lie down upon the ver- 


siege his intellect, it may be poetry but it is 
not religion. 

I can not contemplate without emotion the 
troubles of those cultivated spirits who attempt 





*Genie du Christianisme, t. Ier., p. 208, edit. de 
1831. 
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to find in religious feeling alone a refuge from 
doubt and impiety. It is well to preserve in 
the shipwreck of faith and the chaos of thought 
the grand instincts of our nature, and to per- 
sist in experiencing sublime wants to which no 
satisfaction is given. I do not know to what 
extent superior spirits may thus fill up by 
their sincerity and their fervor of sentiment 
the void of their beliefs, but let them not 
delude themselves: man can not any better 
satisfy himself with sterile aspirations and 
fine doubts as to the interests of his spiritual 
future than as to those of the present life; the 
natural problems which I have recounted will 
always be the burden of souls, and religious 
feeling will never be a sufficient religion. 

By the side of the apotheosis of religious 
feeling takes its place at this day another 
attempt far otherwise grave and bold. Far 
from examining the natural problems to which 
religions correspond, certain schools of philoso- 
phy, the pantheistic and the positive schools, 
which now make quite a stir on the intellect- 
ual stage, suppress them absolutely and deny 
them. If we listen to them the world has ex- 
isted from all eternity and through itself, as 
well as the laws by virtue of which 1 main- 
tains and develops itself. All things, in their 
principles and totality, have always been what 
they are now and shall ever be. There is in 
this universe no mystery; there are only facts 
and laws, which are chained together naturally, 
necessarily, and on which human science, im- 
perfect but indefinitely progressive in its power 
as well as its activity, applies its energies. 

Thus creation, Divine providence, and human 
liberty, the mingling and strife of good and evil 
in the world and in man, the imperfection of 
the actual condition and lot of man, the antici- 
pation of the restoration of order in the future, 
these are mere reveries, sports of the human 
mind; there are in reality no such questions; 
just as the world is eternal, it is, in its present 
condition, complete, normal, and definitive as 
well as progressive; and it is not from any 
power superior to the world, it is only from 
the progress of science and of human knowl- 
edge that man is to expect the remedy for the 
natural and moral evil which afflicts the human 
race. 

I do not now discuss this system; I do not 
even qualify it by its true name; I only reca- 
pitulate it. But at the first and simple view 
what contempt for the spontaneous and uni- 
versal instincts of man! What forgetfulness 
of the facts which fill up the universal and 
continuing history of mankind! 

Nevertheless, such are our surroundings 





Not at all a solution but a negation of the 
natural problems which invincibly beset the 
human soul, this is all that is offered to him 
for his satisfaction and his repose. Be thou a 
mathematician, naturalist, mechanician, chem- 
ist, critic, romancer, poet, but enter not into 
what is called the religious and theological 
sphere; there are there no real questions to 
solve, nothing to seek, nothing to do, nothing 
to expect, nothing, nothing. 
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CARRYING CORN. 





BY MARY FLETCHER BEAVEBS. 





How wild, how wild the wind doth blow! 
Freighted with mist of rain and snow, 
As down the street, the stony street, 

A basket of corn upon my arm, 

Past curious eyes my way I beat. 


Ladies, in fine and soft array, 

No look of care in your eyes to-day, 
While I, with weary arm and feet, 

Go carrying corn adown the street; 

Do n't look at me so cold and strange, 
This is a weary world of change; 

Ah, once with careless heart and brow 
I met you on the street, but now— 


A soldier's wife, that tells the tale— 
Ah, me, that was a heavy gale. 

I used to think I was so frail 

The very winds of heaven should be 
Quite bland whene’er they blew on me, 
He taught me so, whose manly arm 
Carried for me the golden corn 

In other days adown the street, 

When life to me was sweet—how sweet! 


But times are changed; in “army blue,” 
My patriot soldier, brave and true, 
Moves on with the heroic host, 

That love their nativé land the most; 
The beauteous flag, the radiant star 

Of freedom, called him to the war; 
And so, with bearded lip and cheek, 
And eyes whose light doth sadly speak 
Of stormy strife, full well I know 

He follows where war-bugles blow; 
And this is why to-day you meet 

Me carrying corn adown the street. 


How could I sigh and bid him stay 
When traitors stood in stern array) 
Ready to strike and trample down 
The dear old flag of bright renown; 
No, no; though life must be less sweet, 
And I alone its toils must meet, 

I would not call him from the strife 
To bless and brighten my one life, 
When millions anxiously await 

The struggling Union’s pending fate, 
Whose triumph-song can but be sung 
Through lonely hearts by anguish wrung 
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THREE DAYS AT PEKIN. 


LETTERS OF A VOYAGE, TRANSLATED FROM THE 
FRENCH. 





III. 


THE SAME TO THE SAME, 


MUST prepare to set out to-morrow, my | 


dear friend, and it grieves me much; but 
nevertheless I shall not destroy my time at 
Pekin. You will recall to mind what I wrote 
you last, that I was invited to dine with my 
mandarin. This morning I promenaded into the 
city, preceded by my guide, who indicated to 
me as we passed along the habitations of the 
most considerable personages of the city. Let 
me here tell you that in passing into a retired 
street my guide, with the utmost coolness, 
proposed to me to enter into a house of fine 
appearance to smoke opium. I declined, and 
thanked him for this charming invitation, and 
was conducted into the Chinese city. We had 
hardly gone a few steps when we found our- 
selves in the midst of .a considerable throng 
assembling before the house of a merchant, 
who, judging from the signs placed, according 
to custom, on each side of the door, sold all 
kinds of porcelain. I pressed along with the 
others, and soon learned that the curious were 
awaiting the arrival of a wedding procession; 
the son of the porcelain merchant had espoused 
the daughter of a manufacturer of paper. In 
a word, we soon heard at the end of the street 
a flourish of trumpets and cries of joy. The 
musicians preceded a sedan of bamboo wood, 
elegantly decorated, but so covered with screens 
as to prevent any one from seeing the bride, who 
was within. After this came the relations of 
the two families, then the domestics, who car- 
ried in their hands the habits and the jewels 
of their young mistress. The procession en- 
tered into the house, and I saw a man who 
placed himself at the side of the sedan present 
a key to the bridegroom; this was the nearest 
relative of the future wife, and this key was 
intended to open the sedan. 

The crowd soon dispersed, and I then in- 
quired of my guide some instructions on the 
manner in which marriages were celebrated in 
China. The parents are absolute masters, and 
they marry their children as they judge proper. 
As the daughters live in the most absolute re- 
tirement, they know nothing of their future 
husbands, and he is ignorant whether his affi- 
anced bride is handsome or ugly. The females 
bring with them no portion; on the contrary, 
it is the husband who is obliged to pay a cer- 


tain sum to the parents of the bride. This 
VoL. XXV.—6 





money serves ordinarily to purchase the bride’s 
wedding garments; the husband gives them, 
besides, a few pieces of silk—at least this is 
the custom in rich families—and he also pre- 
sents to the bride bracelets and other jewels. 
When the conditions are settled the relatives 
of each family assemble themselves in the hail 
of ancestors, which is found in all the houses 
of China. The father discovers the sacred tab- 
lets which are deposited there, and which con- 
tain the names of his ancestors as far as to 
the fourth generation. He prostrates himself 
before them with respect, and burns incense in 
invoking the names of his fathers, when he 
acquaints these beloved shades with the mar- 
riage which has been projected. He reads in a 
high voice the principal articles written in let- 
ters of gold on a paper; this scroll is finally 
burnt on a chafing-dish with incense, and the 
assembly retires. The parents of the young 
female themselves fix the day of the marriage, 
and, when they have received the portion, 
they conduct their child to the house of the 
spouse in a well-closed sedan. 

The husband himself opens the door of the 
sedan, and then for the first time sees his bride. 
He takes her by the hand and leads her into a 
hall, where a repast has been prepared for 
them on a small table; the guests are conducted 
into other apartments. Before being seated the 
newly-married couple wash their hands, and 
turn their backs in such a manner that one 
looks toward the north and the other toward 
the south; then the bride bows four times to 
her spouse, who returns two of them. When 
they are seated at the table the husband pro- 
poses to the lady to drink with him; she ac- 
cepts and returns the invitation. Two glasses 
of wine or of some other beverage are brought 
to them, when they drink a small quantity of 
it and turn the remainder into a common 
vessel, with which they are served in turn. 
This last ceremony sanctions the union of the 
young couple. 

Doubtless you are desirous to know some- 
thing of the condition of females in China. It 
is rather difficult to speak with oertainty on 
this matter, for in this country, as in other 
parts of Asia, they live in profound retirement. 
I give you what I have been able to gather 
on the subject. Nearly all, particularly the 
wealthy, have several wives; but one only is 
recognized as legitimate. Divorce, though 
rather rare, is allowed. If a wife forsakes the 
domicile of her husband she is condemned to 
the bastinado, and for the commission of adul- 
tery the judge may condemn her to death. 
The females very seldom contract a second 
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marriage; this is regarded as a gross insult to 
the memory of the deceased husband. Of a 
character in general submissive and timid, they 
are occupied only with the affairs of the house, 
and can not shine as our European dames. I 
do not mean to assert in this, however, that 
they are incapable of refinement, or are kept 
in complete ignorance. In perusing the Mem- 
oirs on Chiha by a celebrated man of your 
society, the Reverend P. Amiot, I found a curi- 
ous and interesting notice of a woman of let- 
ters, who lived under the Emperor Ho-ti, about 
the commencement of the Christian era. Pan- 
hoei-pan—this was her name—was the sister 
of an illustrious general named Pan-tchao, and 
of an excellent historian named Pan-kon, and 
raised herself to a respectable position among 
the savants of China. She took a large part 
in the historic compositions of her brother, and 
the Emperor, after having assigned her certain 
revenues, and given her an apartment in his 
own palace near the library, named her the 
mistress of poetry, eloquence, and history to 
the Empress. P. Amiot has translated a work 
of Pan-hoei-pan entitled, “The Seven Articles 
under which are Comprised the Principal Duties 
of Females.” The Chinese possess several 
treatises of this kind, but this one is very re- 
markable. The two passages which follow at- 


tracted my attention: “Never relax in the | 
| bottom; over this is a kind of tunic, also long, 


practice of the two virtues which I regard as 
the foundation of all the others, and which 
ought to be your most brilliant ornament—an 
unbounded respect for him whose name you 
bear, and a continual attention to yourself. A 
lady should never wish to appear remarkably 
intelligent. If she is sufficiently well instructed 
in letters to be able to speak pertinently she 
should be careful not to make a parade of her 
erudition. In general, no one loves a lady who 
is constantly citing extracts of history, of the 
sacred books, of poetry, or of works of litera- 
ture; but none can fail to esteem her if, know- 
ing that she is learned, they never see it pur- 
posely exhibited in ordinary discourse, if they 
never hear her speak of the sciences or of lit- 
erature, but in very few words, and in pure 
condescension to those who seek it of her.” 
This was written by the wife of a mandarin at 
the extremity of Asia nearly two thousand 
years ago. 

If you examine a few specimens of painted 
Chinese porceiain, and this is not rare in Eu- 
rope, you can easily represent to yourself the 
females of the Celestial Empire. Those who pass 
for beauties are the tall rather than the short, 
with small eyes, large ears, black hair, short 
nose, and feet compressed to as small a size as 








possible. To obtain this last kind of beauty, 
as soon as a daughter of a good house comes 
to the world, they tightly bandage the feet of 
the little one with garters, and perhaps also 
employ some corrosive liquid. It results from 
this that the poor creatures can scarcely walk, 
and are obliged most frequently to support 
themselves on a staff. Some writers give to 
this custom an origin sufficiently absurd; it is 
designed, say they, to accustom the females to 
remain at home. Others attribute it to an 
empress named Sa-kia, who, having excessively 
small feet, conceived the idea of bandaging 
them to make them still smaller, seeking in 
this to change into an attraction what was a 
real deformity. The Chinese paint the face, 
eyebrows, and lips. The ordinary head-dress 
adopted, among the rest in France, consists in 
raising the hair to the top of the head and 
tastefully forming it into several loops or curls, 
among which they interlace some flowers of 
gold and silver. The young persons wear a 
kind of crown made of pasteboard covered 
with handsome silk, and sometimes enriched 
with pearls. The aged females use as a con- 
stant head-dress a large bandage of silk, with 
which they bind the head in the form of a 
turban. The habiliments of the Chinese ladies 
are very graceful. They consist of a robe very 
long, with wide sleeves, partially open at the 


but of which the sleeves are straight and nar- 
row; add to this wide pantaloons of silk, short 
stockings of the same material, and shoes more 
or less richly ornamented, and you have a 
description of the toilet of a Chinese lady of 
high rank. 

But I see I have allowed myself to run into 
a long digression. I return to my visit to the 
mandarin, who received me with exquisite 
politeness. He is a man of about forty years 
of age, of great corpulence and ruddy complex- 
ion—characteristic signs of beauty among the 
Chinese. He wore a magnificent robe of silk, 
on whith, over the breast, was embroidered a 
large pheenix; on his cap was a transparent 
blue stone which indicated his rank; namely, 
the third class of mandarins. After a thou- 
sand reciprocal accomplishments, of which I 
became very tired, my host presented me to 
several of his relatives, who also overwhelmed 
me with their politeness; then he introduced 
me, with great ceremony, to the dining-room, 
which was illuminated with immense colored 
lanterns, representing a multitude of figures. 
Here, as elsewhere, my dear friend, great din- 
ners are really a laborious task; I do not speak 
of the inconvenience of using the chopsticks, as 
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one soon becomes accustomed to these, but the 
quantity and composition of their dishes really 
frighten a European stomach. They served us 
with at least ten courses and a multitude of 
dishes of which one might seek in vain for the 
receipt in the royal kitchen. First, the famous 
soup made of the beehe-de-mer, or nests of the 
swallow-fish; then some stewed pigeon’s eggs, 
some fricasseed frogs, dried worms, salted cater- 
pillars, stag’s sinews with rice, shark’s fins 
seasoned with some soy of Japan or essence of 
millepedes, pheasants and partridges, all cut up 
into small pieces and served in porcelain 
saucers; finally, for dessert, a prodigious quan- 
tity of sweetmeats, pastry, and delicious con- 
serves. In spite of the reiterated invitations 
of my host, I ate as little as possible, and it 
was well for me. If my appetite had been as 
strong and as freely indulged as that of the 
other guests you would have heard on the fol- 
lowing day that a European missionary had 
died in China, not as a glorious martyr, but as 
a victim of indigestion. During the dinner 
they served us a profusion of sei-Aing; a rather 
agreeable kind of liquor, some sam-chou, a fer- 
mented beverage which they drink in small 
glasses, and a species of very weak wine, chafed 
so as to make it hot. Every time they drank 
a toast, and this occurred frequently, they took 
their glasses in both hands, making tchin-chin, 
that is to say, resting for some time vis-a-vis 
in bowing to each other; then they drank, and 
exposed to view the bottom of their glasses. 
This custom, which exists among several peo- 
ple in Europe, is annoying, but it is not ab- 
surd. This ended all the ceremony. You 
should not, then, place too much confidence in 
the stories of P. du Halde and of Salmon; 
these reverend fathers have been duped by 
some silly jester. They pretend, you know, that 
the Chinese eat only in measured time, and in 
obedience to the signal of the amphitryon. I 
am able to assure you that one feels very free 
at the table of a mandarin, and that the gayety 
there is as full and frank as at the fireside of a 
good hotel in Paris or Berlin. 

The repast having reached its end, the man- 
darin very graciously inquired of me if I 
wished to assist in a theatrical representation 
or at some exhibition of stage-dancers. I 
thanked him and declined, saying that I would 
prefer to enjoy his conversation, a compliment 
which appeared greatly to please and flatter 
him, We therefore passed the remainder of 
the evening in this manner. The cousin of the 
Viceroy is a veritable savant; he was inti- 
mately acquainted with several missionaries of 
our order, who, if they had not the good for- 
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tune to convert him to the Christian faith, at 
least greatly increased his knowledge of letters. 
An incident occurred in the midst of our con- 
versation which greatly enlivened us. The 
mandarin possesses a very good map of the 
world. We were occupied in examining it 
when one of the guests, a greater Tartar man- 
darin, who had not yet opened his mouth ex- 
cept to eat, inquired of us if this was China, 
and he indicated by his finger one of the hem- 
ispheres. 

“No,” said I to him, “ this is Europe, Africa, 
and Asia; here is Persia” — 

“And where, then, is China?’ replied our 
sapient mandarin. 

“In this small corner of the earth,” said I. 

I will not attempt to paint to you the aston- 
isiment of my interlocutor, who looked upon 
the map, rolling his great dark eyes over it, 
and repeating incessantly, ‘ Siao-te-kiu! China! 
she is very small, she is very small!” 

The evening was far advanced when we 
drank tea, and immediately after I took leave 
of the mandarin. He gave me a thousand 
compliments, and invited me again to dine 
with him on my return to Pekin. He recon- 
ducted me as far as the outer vestibule, and 
from thence four domestics accompanied me, 
bearing large lanterns on painted poles. This 
day, you see, my dear friend, has been still 
more fully occupied than yesterday. Unfor- 
tunately, I am obliged to leave day after to- 
morrow. To-morrow I have c«.acluded to re- 
main to witness the Feast of Lanterns, of which 
I will give you a description; and that shall 
be my last letter, at least from Pekin. Good- 
night! 

IV. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME, 


As I promised you yesterday, I send a rela- 
tion of the incidents of my last day’s visit to 
the capital of the Celestial Empire. In spite 
of the cold, a little sharp and piercing—we are 
in the month of January—Pekin is very lively, 
and the roofs of the pagodas and of the pay- 
leow sparkled in the rays of the sun. The in- 
cidents of the day, as you will see, were full 
of contrasts; they commenced with a scene of 
mourning and terminated with a public féte. 

A few days since a rich junk came into col- 
lision with the bark of a poor waterman; both 
the vessels were capsized, and in spite of the 
most prompt succor, they were not able to 
save the boatman nor a young mandariness, 
who was found in the junk. Their funerals 
took place to-day, and I did not allow the 
opportunity of observing them to pass by unim- 
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proved. Mourning, which is continued for the 
Emperor and for parents during three years, is 
a sacred and grave thing among the Chinese. 
Thus the first hundred days should be spent in 
solitude, and in abstinence from all rich viands 
and strong liquors; and so very profound is 
their mourning that they are obliged to re- 
nounce not only all pleasures, but also every 
kind of public office. I append what informa- 
tion I have been able to procure on the man- 
ner in which the Chinese bury their dead. 
After having embalmed the body they clothe 
it in the richest vestments and expose it on an 
estrade, before which the different members of 
the family come and prostrate themselves. On 
the third day the body, completely dressed, is 
placed in a coffin made, of camphor-wood, 
varnished, and often richly gilded on the ex- 
terior, and filled with lime and cotton. On the 
breast of the deceased they place a variety of 
objects, such as a pipe, some tobacco, several 
pieces of money, etc. The poorest classes 
never omit this ceremony, however costly it 
may be. 

I followed the procession of the young man- 
dariness. The coffin, covered with ornaments 
and surmounted with a rich pavilion, was 
borne on a kind of litter or palanquin by 
twenty men dressed in habits of mourning. 
In advance walked the relatives and friends 
of the deceased, followed by their domestics, 
bearing in their hands small figures of paste- 
board; then came the bonzes with an altar, 
some instruments of music, vessels for burning 
incense, etc. Behind the coffin were the sons 
of the mandariness all dressed in white, then 
in large sedans her daughters and some females, 
who were filling the air with their heart-rend- 
ing cries. This was a great spectacle. At 
some distance from this cortege was tie funeral 
procession of a woman of the people; though 
less rich and less numerously attended, it was 
equally imposing and regulated by the same 
rites. 

The tombs at Pekin, as in the other provin- 
ces of China, are situated without the city, 
and ordinarily on the hills covered with wood. 
We penetrated into a small glade of wood of 
ravishing aspect, divided by clusters of aged 
trees, in the midst of which are erected monu- 
ments of all kinds, but for the most part hav- 
ing the form of the Greek letter omega (w). 
The cortege arrived before one of these vast 
structures designed for the members of the 
mandarin’s family, and there the coffin was let 
down. These tombs are divided into several 
apartments, of which the first serves for a kind 





they place the coffins on platforms elevated 
and surrounded by vases of perfumes. Every 
one having kneeled down, the bonzes made 
some libations on the altar, offered some viands 
to the deceased, and threw into the fire some 
small figures of pasteboard, which represented 
slaves, camels, houses, etc. The Chinese are 
persuaded that the dead receive in the other 
world the offerings which are made to them in 
this. Thus they never neglect on certain 
solemn days to make libations and to place 
articles of food, fruits, and other objects of the 
first necessity before the tombs of their ances- 
tors. The funeral cortege finally separated in 
silence, nothing being heard but the smoth- 
ered groanings of the husband and children of 
the mandariness. 

After having mentally prayed for the soul 
of this young female, I promenaded with my 
guide through the walks of the cemetery, bor- 
dered with dwarfed oaks and arbutuses, or 
strawberry-trees, bearing red fruit. All the 
tombs, even the most simple, which consist, as 
with us, of a large stone, erect or lying down, 
were preserved with admirable care. Some 
climbing plants and other odorous flowers 
grew along the stones, and some cypress-trees 
waved their pendent branches over the bright 
tiles of the roofs. I was not able to prevent 
myself being seized with a profound sentiment 
of admiration and at the same time of grief. 
O, my friend, pray for these men who have not 
yet opened their eyes to the celestial light. 
How are they not worthy of our affection, 
carrying so far their veneration for the dead! 
[The author being a Catholic can see a greater 
recommendation in this than would be per- 
ceived by a Protestant. ] 

The night arrived; I departed from the 
wood, and in a melancholy mood ascended a 
hill, from which I could view a part of the 
city and of the imperial canal, when a brilliant 
light attracted my attention. Pekin seemed to 
be all on fire. I interrogated my guide con- 
cerning it, and he reminded me that this was 
the Feast of Lanterns. We hurried our steps, 
and a spectacle the most original and unique 
was presented to my eyes. The prominent 
houses, the public monuments were decorated 
with immense lanterns of silk or of paper, 
which represented all sorts of figures. Some 
of these vast machines, inclosing a great num- 
ber of wax candles, were really magnificent; 
but one might there contemplate the puppets 
of human grandeur. The grotesque and fan- 
tastic genius of the Chinese is well calculated 
to amuse one’s fancy in this feast. No one 


of chapel; the others are small caves, in which | lantern seemed to resemble the others. The 
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designs on some represented gardens and land- 
scapes; others scenes on the ocean, military 
displays, or the representations of buffoonery. 
I saw some machines bearing the figure of 
gigantic dragons, transparent throughout, and 
brilliantly illuminated, which, by the slightest 
touch, were thrown into a thousand contor- 
tions. The most of these large lanterns are 
surrounded with carved ornaments and decora- 
ted with immense ribbons of all colors. 

The streets were crowded with the multitude, 
and what greatly increased the singularity of 


the spectacle was, that nearly all of the prom- | 


enaders carried in their hands or bore on the 
summits of poles a small lantern. Great gayety 
reigned over all; one heard nothing but joyous 
shouts and the noise of instruments. I reached 
the bank of the canal, the “city of the water,” 
as the Chinese call it, and then my surprise 
was doubled. All the junks of war, the sham- 
pans, and the boats of the fishermen were 
ornamented with lanterns, and in the midst 
were rapidly passing a multitude of gondolas 
dressed and brilliantly illuminated. Having 
reached my hotel my host invited me to go 
and witness the artificial fire-works, We took 
our places in a small boat and advanced to the 
midst of the canal., The fire, or rather the 
fires, for they recommenced every instant, were 
admirable; I never saw any thing so beautiful 
at Paris; Ruggieri in seeing them would have 
died of chagrin. The most difficult designs 
were executed with admirable address, and the 
varied and magnificent lanterns, as you may 
well think, played an important part in the 
exhibition. What was the most marvelous to 
me was the representation of a grape-vine, 
which was consumed slowly; so perfect was 
the construction that I could distinctly see 
even the leaves and the grapes formed by the 
lines of fire. 

This feast of lanterns, which occurs only 
once a year throughout the empire, has a 
rather remarkable origin. They pretend that 
a mandarin, greatly beloved by the people, 
having lost his only daughter, who was 
drowned in a river, eagerly sought for her 
body during a whole night. The inhabitants 
aided him in this rigid search, and accompanied 
him with a multitude of lanterns and torches. 
To perpetuate the memory of this event the 
people renewed this ceremony at the com- 
mencement of the year, and from this origina- 
ted a great public festival, which is celebrated 
throughout the nation. ; 

What think you, my dear friend, of this 
amusement, and what say you of those early 
voyagers who represent the Chinese as a 


"gloomy and morose people and opposed to 
| pleasures? I have just thrown a last glance 
of the eye on the thousand of illuminated 
boats which are drawn out in all directions 
| before my window; it is truly magnificent. 


| Adieu. I leave in the morning. May God 

| protect both you and me! 

| a 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 





BY MARY BARRY SMITH. 





| THEY say that Disappointment’s icy hand 

Blights the fair flowers of youth, and hope, and love, 

And leaves the ground so parched and desolate 

That none may grow in the same soil again. 

I knew a man who, in my childhood’s day, 

Filled me with wonder; he was tall and thin, 

And his weak frame trembled beneath the weight 

Of four score years. Few knew his history, 

But on his wrinkled brow the lines of care 

And grief were deeply graved. They said that he 

In the far years gone by, ere life had lost 

Its early bloom, and all the fair, sweet dreams 

Which youth, so prodigal of pleasure, paints, 

Had seen a star rise brightly o’er his path; 

That he had felt its brightness, and had walked 

Beneath its rays, entranced by love and hope, 

But that that star had set, faded in night, 

Fallen too sudden from its gorgeous throne, 

And that henceforth, through all the weary years, 

He had worn deeply graven on his brow 

The badge of mourning for that fallen star. 

I knew him when his own was on the wave, 

When the bright eye which once had glowed and 
burned, 

Telling the message which no lips might speak, 

Sunken and dim, locked out from hollow depths. 

1 knew him when the tongue that once had framed 

All music-words of poetry and bliss, 

Stammered and wavered through his evening prayer; 

When the hand, once so powerful to bless, 

Trembled and shook, he scarce could write his name. 

Uplift a tuft of violets when the frost 

Holds in its rigid grasp the shrinking earth, 

And though the flowers have perished, and the leaves, 

So shriveled, crumble at the lightest touch, 

Ye still may find far down and hidden deep 

A growth of fresh young beauty at its root. 

And so, while eye, and lip, and cheek, and brow 

Bore impress of sad memory’s withering power, 

Bore impress of the heavy years that lay 

So closely piled together that they made 

One weighty burden for both heart and frame, 

Bore impress of the deep, unuttered pain 

Those pressing years might hide but could not heal, 

He had kept warm and bright the flame that glowed 

Upon his heart’s lone altar. I have seen 

The tear which at the tale of suffering, 

Of sorrow not his own, stole from his eyes, 

The trembling hand dispensing charity, 

And loading with good gifts the orphan child; 

And I have heard the tongue break forth in songs 
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Of praise and thankfulness, for he had kept 
Large faith in God and man. O, ye who feel 
The keen, unerring shaft which sorrow flings, 
Whose hopes, too fondly based on earthly good, 
Have fallen and been hidden out of sight; 
Search not too wildly for those buried joys, 
But rise and gird yourselves, and think ye not 
That all life's way must be a wilderness, 

For other flowers will blossom, and the star 
That set in darkness may yet rise again, 

And rise to shine more brightly. So walk on, 
Trusting and loving. When the sun declines 
The moon ascends her throne, and sheds around 
Her milder light; so, as one hope departs, 
Another hope may bless thee, and its light 

May lead thee on to happiness and heaven. 


—— 


DROWNED. 





BY FELICIA H. ROSS. 





THe dancing wavelets roam the pebbly beach, 
Through its dark fringe of floating seaweed stray; 
Their foamy hands across the sands they reach 
To grasp the beauteous shells once thrown away, 
And birds, far out, fearless alike and free, 
Swooping, dip their tired pinions in the sea. 


O waves, how cruel in this Sabbath calm! 
Would thou didst writhe and labor in a storm! 
Thy agony would bring my soul a balm; 
When thy great heart with rage grew fierce and 
warm, 
My lips would smile at thy devouring wrath, 
To hear thee seething in thy lightning’s path. 


I dare not look into the smiling deep, 
It gives me back a snowy, upturned face, 
The blue-veined eyelids drooping as in sleep, 
And stilled the heart ’neath the white arms’ em- 
brace; 
So, stooping down to watch the ripples flow, 
I saw it in the bitter long ago. 


By cool-lipped waves the tender mouth was kissed, 
But no red flush swept up the forehead fair; 

Sweet meadow-flowers, with hearts like amethyst, 
Were tangled in the meshes of her hair, 

And tightly clasped within her lifeless hands 

The amber shells she gathered from the sands, 


She lay as calmly as though rocked to rest 

On the white, panting bosom of the sea, 
And folded in its liquid garments, lest 

The winds should wake her with their elfin glee, 
While low-voiced nereids broke the hush with song 
That, murmuring, filled their caves the whole day long. 


O, buried past! I would not that your wrath 
Should haunt me thus; that those sweet. sapphire 
eyes 
That looked on me in love's unwavering faith, 
Thou shouldst bring to me in this sad disguise; 
With pale, unopening lids, lashes unstirred by breath, 
Till my grieved soul but whispers—is it death? 





Ah, yeg, the treacherous sea chilled her young life, 
And mine in hers for all the coming days; 
Would I could leap into their playful strife, 
Be wrapt in sleep, while the slow waves would raise 
A monody above my soulless breast, 
And my hands fold them in untroubled rest! 


But no, these overhanging rocks among, 
Where the winds moan and sob in ceaseless grief, 
I will await to hear my death-bell rung— 
Above the eddying of the distant reef, 
To see thee coming, Maude, a seraph crowned, 
To lead me where love’s truer joys are found. 


—_—_—_— =< ° 


TREAD LIGHTLY. 





BY 8. L. ANDREWS. 





O, BROTHERS, with firm, unshrinking tread, 
Unfaltering of will and heart, 

Do you know that frail mimosa flowers 
Spring round us in earth’s mart? 

To you the good All-Father 
Strong soul has given and true; 

Endurance, wrong outwearying, 
Life-work—to dare and do. 


In the curtained room of sickness 
Ye speak with a bridled breath, 

And where hearts unclasp close tendrils 
At the frosty touch of death. 

But O, there are shrinking spirits 
In the busy, foot-worn way, 

And we note not in our hasting 
Cheeks paling day by day. 


Heart-doors a woe have folded, 
A pain we may not see; 
There are couches in close chambers 
Where hopes lie wearily; 
There are empty hearts and lonely, 
Hearts full of pain and prayer; 
Life-pages closely written, 
Lined in with dark despair. 


O, brothers, our eyes are holden 
By our eager quest for gain, 
And our feet in their unresting 
Touch hearts that know but pain. 
By a word we crush the spirit, 
Which flutters but feebly now; 
By a glance we lay another 
Deep shadow across the brow. 


’T is a fearful thing, my brother, 
A suffering heart to wound; 
Tread lightly—some around us 
Wait for a martyr’s crown; 
To do—your noble mission, 
Ye strong of heart and nerve; 
Toil on, but O, forget not 
By suffering they serve. 


Let the eye of your compassion 
Pass o'er the page unread; 
Be pitiful, O brothers, 
And softly, lightly tread. 
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THE DOOR WHERE THE WRONG LAY. 





BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





[CONCLUDED.] 
WAITED for Josephine to speak; it was 
her right and place. There came first a lit- 
tle silence, into which her voice broke a mo- 
ment later with passionate feeling. 

“And you, Mrs. Wayland, sent this young, 
friendless orphan girl out into the world, heap- 
ing disgrace on her head, driving her to des- 
peration by your taunts, and knowing well 
enough she had no home to shelter her, no 
heart in all the world to lean upon, save that 
vile man who is plotting her ruin. I should 
have thought the vision of her dead mother’s 
face would have risen up to hold you back 
from this deed.” 

Mrs. Wayland turned pale at these strong, 
salt words of her guest. They angered her 
certainly, but they scourged her conscience too, 
and when she spoke again both emotions pos- 
sessed her voice. 

“What could I do? Could I harbor that 
girl longer in my house among my own daugh- 
ters? She had done the wrong, she had brought 
down the shame on her own head, and must 
bear it herself.” 

And again Josephine interrupted her. 

“Put the wrong at the door where it chiefly 
lies. Is it strange the poor, lonely, friendless 
child listened to the fair promises and tender 
words of this man, who knew so well the way 
to her heart? Is it strange she could not de- 
tect the vile purposes which lurked beneath 
his sweet flatteries and graceful arts? Poor 
Jessie!” 

“T can not regard it in the light that you 
do,” responded Mrs. Wayland. “We owe it 
to ourselves and to society to make examples 
of our sex for the good of the rest. Besides, 
I always blame a woman more than a man in 
all cases of this kind. Jessie Drew probably 
attempted to win the gentleman’s attention or 
he would never have thought of bestowing any 
freedom ‘upon her. She must have been an 
artful, evil-minded girl, with all the shy mod- 
esty of her manner, or she would never have 
fallen so low.” 

“And you are a‘woman and a mother, and 
have no more pity for this poor girl that you 
have turned from your door than this, and you 
excuse that man to put the wrong on his poor 
victim’s head. I thank God that he is one day 

‘to judge between them!” exclaimed Josephine 
with righteous indignation. 

A flash of anger blazed into the eyes of our 
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hostess. Certainly, it was true that only an 
extreme case could have justified such re- 
proaches to the lady’s face in her own house, 
but the motherly and the womanly ‘heart of 
Josephine was pleading for this girl as though 
it were for her own, and only in this way can 
we ever plead with true fervor the wrongs and 
the grief of others. 

“Mrs. Drake,” answered the lady, stung out 
of her usual lady-like self-possession into ex- 
plosive wrath, “you will permit me to tell you 
that I am the best judge of my own conduct, 
and that I can no longer submit to this con- 
demnation of it in my own house, by those 
who have neither right nor authority to cen- 
sure me.” : 

My cousin rose up, so did I. Of cdurse, the 
interview must come to a close now; but Jose- 
phine’s last words were a defense of herself, 
which completely silenced her hostess. 

“T do not in the least deny your right to 
permit no further utterance of my opinions 
under your roof, Mrs. Wayland, but I equally 
maintain my own to say to you just the words 
that I have done, because I was Jessie Drew’s 
friend, and because I believe it was through 
your pitilessness to her in her need that that 
poor child has gone down to her death, not of 
the body but of the soul.” 

It was my turn to speak now whether I 
would or not. Pity, indignation, amazement, 
had made a storm in my soul while I sat still 
listening to the talk of the women, but all 
these must cleave their path up to my lips 
now, and when my words came, almost with- 
out my volition, they were— 

“And, Mrs. Wayland, in that day which 
you profess to believe is coming for each one 
of us, when that dead mother will rise up 
against you, erying, ‘What have you done 
with my child? God shall be judge between 
you which is the greater sinner.” 

The face which had blazed a moment before 
was white now. I believe that Mrs. Wayland 
could for that moment have almost laid me 
dead at her feet, so fierce was her wrath. She 
sought for some words, but in the vehemence 
of her emotions they only stirred and lost them- 
selves in her throat. But I knew, too, that 
my words had gone down through the hardness, 
and selfishness, and self-complacency of this 
woman’s nature to the very quick of her soul. 
I knew that they stabbed her conscience; that 
they would rankle there, put them by, thrust 
them out with all the force of her strong, 
proud will, as she would try to; that they 
would come back to her in hours of weakness, 
of pain, and grief, and that the sweet, wistful 
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face of Jessie Drew must haunt her sometimes, 
with the sorrow and reproach in it, to the day 
of her death. 

And #o we went out, and, of course, from 
that hour the social and friendly relation 
which had existed between the two families 
was ended forever. And after we searched for 
Jessie Drew far and near—searched, alas! in 
vain—our utmost efforts only succeeded in 
ascertaining that she had taken the train for 
the city on the afternoon of the day that she 
passed our house. 

Day by day we pondered her fate, growing 
sadder each time. Was it not likely that in 
her desperation she had turned to him who, 
of all the world, professed himself her friend 
and protector? Her own sex had cast her off. 
To whom else could she go? And with what 
soft words and generous acts he would win the 
frail, trembling, shuddering heart of this girl! 
And in that vast Babel, whither she had gone, 
with no friend save that evil man who was 
seeking to destroy her, how small was the 
prospect of her rescue! We thought of that 
sweet face of hers, and because our hearts 
ached over it, we did not often speak the 
name; it would have been a comfort to read 
. on the head-gtone beside her mother’s, ‘Jessie 
Drew.” 

Three years had passed, when some business 
summoned, as was often the case, Thomas 
Drake to the city for a week or two. One 
afternoon, hurrying down a street which radia- 
ted from Broadway, a face struck him as he 
swiftly passed it. It was a chilly afternoon in 
November, with a dull, hopeless sort of rain 
dropping languidly from the leaden clouds as 
though the year was weeping the slow tears 
of desolation and old age over her lost youth, 
and praise, and beauty. , 

The face was that of a woman, an old- 
young face, with something utterly broken 
down and hopeless in it, which is almost sadder 
than the faces which the grave receives. But 
something in the pale, still face struck a mem- 
ory which he could not reach in the soul of 
Thomas Drake. Somewhere he had seen that 
face before, and he knew that it recognized 
him by a sudden start and a swift dropping of 
the eyelids. The figure was small and delicate, 
as though illness had seized it, and it moved 
on slowly through the drizzling rain in the 
small shawl, which was little protection from 
the damp, and the coarse straw bonnet with 
its faded ribbons, and the dingy dress, all 
seeming to protest against their own poverty. 

Thomas Drake is a man to think and act 





swiftly. Something impelled him to turn round 
and follow this woman with the pale, hopeless 
face that had struck him. A moment more 
and he would have been too late, but he caught 
a glimpse of the brown shawl as it disap- 
peared round a corner and he hurried after it. 
In three minutes his swift walking had gained 
her. He did not pause to consider how he 
should address this woman, and his first speech 
as he touched her arm lightly was, “ Excuse 
me, I have met you before, ma’am. Do you 
recognize me?” 

She inferred from his manner that he identi- 
fied her. Some consciousness, some shame 
hurried the crimson into her pale cheeks. 

“QO, Mr. Drake, I know you!” she said. 

But what bitterness and anguish pent them- 
selves up in those words! It seemed as though 
they fairly writhed themselves through her 
voice, and the small, frail figure shivered with 
some memory and pain. The longer Thomas 
Drake looked the clearer the pinched figure 
grew. It was not an old face, in years at least; 
he saw that now, no matter what grief had 
made it. 

“Who can it be?’ he said, half to himself, 
in pity and wonder. 

“Why, do n’t you know me!” exclaimed the 
stranger with a swift start. 

“Yes and no. Who are you?” 

“Then let me pass on; it is better so,” and 
she made a swift movement to go. 

But he held her back with his strong arm, 
not stopping to think whether he had the right 
or not. 

“Tell me your name first,” he said, half in 
command, half in entreaty. 

She shivered again, lifted and dropped her 
eyes, and then faltered out, “Jessie Drew.” 

Thomas grasped her arm again. “Jessie 
Drew!” and the manly voice was full of ten- 
derness as a brother's over a child lost and 
found. ‘Come home.” 

“Home! Where is that?” in a voice that 
said what my pen has no power to. 

“Home to us, Jessie, your old friends, who 
have sought for you far and wide,*and will 
welcome you back with warm hearts and 
words.” 

Her face faltered. Many things which the 
man at her side could only guess dimly hur- 
ried over it. At last her answer came, gasped 
out between sobs: 

“No, no, you will not welcome me back 
when you come to know who and what I am. 
There is only one home for me, and that is the 
grave.” 

“Do n't talk so, Jessie, poor child! poor 
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child! Come right home with me where there’s 
warmth, and love, and shelter for you from 
all the world. Ah, Jessie, you’ve got friends 
there that ‘ll stand by you through thick and 
thin, through good and evil. Come home with 
me.” 

The strong man’s voice quivered, and the 
heart within him melted for pity at the sight 
before him. She gave him a look—Thomas 
Drake will never forget that look, and, I think, 
when his last hour draws on, that if the mem- 
ory of that lost girl’s glance comes back to his 
soul, it will gladden him even then, 

Jessie did not say another word; she put her 
hand in his, much like a little child who has 
wandered a great way from the father’s door 
and been beaten of the rains and hunted of the 
wolves, who has borne cold, and hunger, and 
starvation, and when driven nigh to death, 
and hope and help is gone, hears in the night 
and the storm the voice of the father calling 
his child, and knows that beyond it lie rest, 
and warmth, and home. 

Of all this Thomas Drake thought when 
Jessie Drew put her hand in his, and he drew 
it close within his arm. 

The next day he brought her home—the 
poor, broken-down, broken-hearted child, whose 
little day of life had as pleasant a dawn, and 
who might have nestled down with her gentle, 
clinging nature in some good man’s heart in 
some pleasant cottage home, and whose sweet 
face would have made the joy and brightness 
of his life. But instead thereof the destroyer 
crossed her path—poor little Jessie Drew! 

What we could we did for her. But the 
iron had entered her soul. Wonder, gratitude, 
perfect rest on her part, cherishing care on ours, 
lifted for a little while the head of the pale, 
shivering flower which we brought into the 
light and warmth of our hearth-stone. But 
the winds had beaten the color and fragrance 
out of it. The hurt had gone down to the 
very roots of its life and drained the springs 
there. 

She told us her story, little by little, har- 
rowing our hearts with every word. Alas, 
that I must say it is not an unfrequent one! 
From that hour when the fair young face of 
Jessie Drew crossed the path of Walter Hughes 
he had marked it. The accomplished villain 
knew too well the pure and shrinking nature 
he had to deal with to avow his purpose. His 
pertinacity in seeking and improving this girl’s 
acquaintance was only equaled by the delicacy 
and courtesy of his attentions. He knew just 
how to please her girlish vanity, to win her 
woman’s heart by all tender and flattering 








attentions. And this was all that he had ac- 
complished at the time of her dismissal from 
Mrs. Wayland’s. 

My cousin interrupted her here with & sharp 
eagerness, 

“Was that all, Jessie?” 

She lifted the mournful blue eyes, over which 
the long-lashed lids were always drooping now. 

“That was all, Mrs. Drake,” she said sol- 
emnly. “If Mrs. Wayland had spoken one 
word of warning or pity to me, if she had not 
taunted me with wrong of which then I was 
utterly innocent, and turned me like a dog 
from her door, I should not have gone where I 
did—I should not now be what and where I 
am.” 

But Jessie’s eyes were dry even then. She 
went to him—what else could she do?—the only 
friend that she thought she had on earth, for 
Mrs. Wayland had told her that every honest 
door would be barred against her now, and 
this man professed to love her—promised to 
make her his wife. 

She went to him; he took her to the city, 
surrounded her with comfort, almost elegance. 
For months he was kind to and fond of her. 
Then a change came over him. He grew tired 
of his victim; her tears annoyed, her supplica- 
tions angered him. He grew indifferent, in a 
certain sense cruel, and Jessie Drew woke up 
to the awful truth—what she had done and 
what she was! 

At last he forsook her. The death that she 
wanted did not come fast enough. Several 
times she went down to the river to seek it 
there, but the thought of her mother held her 
back. Then came poverty, destitution, bitter 
suffering. In one way and another she just 
kept soul and body together, with labor that 
brought her scant remuneration. She had no 
friends, no character, but she struggled on, and 
at the end Thomas came. A smile brightened 
the pale face here, but it was checked in that 
sharp, dry cough of hers. Nothing could save 
her. She grew feebler as the days waned, and 
cheerfuler, we thought, too. 

We knew she had repented sorely of her 
weakness, and that its handwriting would not 
stand against her. There came a day when we 
watched for the last time about her bedside. 
She brushed off with her thin hand the brown 
hair from her forehead—the beautiful brown 
hair with the lights and shadows in it. 

“T am going to my mother,” she said. And 
we thought of the mother taking into her arms 
once more the poor, wronged, tired soul of her 
child, and we said amid our tears that God 
knew best—that it was well with Jessie Drew. 
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But how will it be with the man and woman 
who wronged her when that child’s face looks 
out upon them in eternity? 

. -_ 

A year had passed. I was with Josephine 
once more, and one of her neighbors, a bright, 
merry, gossipy girl, had run in to give me her 
welcome, and tell me all which had transpired 
to stir the social atmosphere of the quiet old 
town since we parted, 

“And do you know, Ruth, that Ella Way- 
land is to be married next Autumn, and is to 
make what the world calls a splendid match, 
although the bridegroom’s character has not 
been all that I should fancy so good a woman 
as Mrs. Wayland would desire; but then he’s 
rich, a most accomplished gentleman, and of 
the very highest social position. Can you guess 
his name?” 

“Never, for two good reasons. I am not 
intimate with the Waylands, and then I never 
have prophetic intuitions of that sort.” 

“His name is Walter Hughes.” 

I was off my chair in a moment. 

“You do not mean that Mrs. Wayland will 
give her eldest daughter to that evil man, that 
murderer of the souls of women?” 

“But, my dear Ruth, don’t you know that 
with women like Mrs. Wayland wealth and 
social position outweigh any considerations of 
this sort? Besides, respectable society is always 
lenient enough to men who are guilty of Mr. 
Hughes’s crimes. It is on the wronged, not 
the wronger, that the burden of its indignation 
falls.” 

What could we say in the heat of our anger, 
Josephine and I? We thought of that morn- 
ing, years before, when Jessie Drew had been 
driven out from the home of Mrs. Wayland 
with scorn and upbraidings because she had 
hearkened to the words of this man, to whom 
now she was giving the younger and fairer of 
her daughters. We thought of that lonely 
grave amid whose grasses the violets twinkled 
their blue sparks every May—that lonely 
grave by the mother’s, under which the poor, 
broken heart had at last found peace—that 
lonely grave standing as a witness, and crying 
unto God night and day. And a little later 
we wondered that when Ella Wayland stood 
before the altar in the joy and pride of her 
bridal loveliness there did not rise up in awful 
accusation between bride and bridegroom the 
pale, sweet, sorrowful face we had covered over 
with Autumn grasses. 

But God’s judgment can “afford to wait,” 
and the winds mow the grass, and the sunshine 
sleeps lovingly on the grave of poor Jessie 





Drew. And how many women are there in 
the world who, like Mrs. Wayland, will smile 
sweetly on a villain while they have nothing 
but virtuous horror for his victims! And how 
many lovely and pure-minded women will 
marry men whose sins toward their own sex it 
would be little less than crime to name in their 
presence! 

It is not pleasant to think on these things; 
but is not woman, as a rule, hard and pitiless 
on her own sex, and is it not her solemn duty 
to visit with all the weight of her social and 
moral influence the sin on the heads of men 
who deserve it as Walter Hughes did? And it 
is ever our duty to remember who it was that 
came with words of mercy and helpful hands 
amid these the scorned and outcast among 
men; and knowing this, one is shocked and 
amazed beyond measure that women professing 
His name will show neither mercy nor pity to 
the erring of their sex, and will look upon 
them with a vile abhorrence, which is neither 
Christian and human, while the authors of all 
the wrong and shame go unchallenged and un- 
condemned. 


OUR GERMAN MISSION WORK. 





BY REV. WILLIAM NAST, D. D. 





NUMBER I. 


| tad us first glance at the moral and relig- 
ious condition of the German population 
in this country which thirty years ago induced 
the Methodist Episcopal Church to send out 
a German missionary. We will first speak of 
the German immigrant. At least the half of 
German immigrations consists of Roman Catho- 
lics. That they are proper subjects of mission- 
ary efforts none but a Romanist will dispute; 
every evangelical denomination acknowledges 
her obligation and expresses the most ardent 
desire to bring Roman Catholics to the light 
and liberty of the Gospel. For doing this 
Divine Providence did never before and no 
where else open so effectual a door as in this 
free country, and especially with regard to the 
German Catholics. This will be seen from the 
fruits of our German missionary labors, but we 
have not time to dwell on this point further 
than to state that the German Romanist is 
more accessible to evangelical effort than any 
other portion of Roman Catholics, because 
German rationalism has made them doubt 
their traditions and superstitions, as it made 
the Protestants doubt their evangelical creed. 
The strength of this liberalizing process may 
be inferred from the fact that it extended even 
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to the priesthood. We have met hundreds of 
German Catholics who, when leaving the father- 
land for the New World, were presented by 
their priests with a copy of Dr. Leander Van 
Ess’s excellent translation of the New Tésta- 
ment. There was then an extensive Roman 
Catholic Bible society at work in Germany, 
approved by several bishops, who had the 
piety and liberality of Leander Van Ess. It 
is true that this favorable state of things in 
the Roman Catholic Church has since that 
time greatly changed in consequence of an 
“ultramontane” reaction in a similar man- 
ner as the Protestant State Churches have 
been brought back from rationalism to the 
acknowledgment of an orthodox creed. The 
public mind of the masses, however, remained 
essentially the same in either case. 

But how is it with the Protestant portion 
of the German immigrants? To what extent 
have they been in need of missionary labor on 
the part of the Methodist Episcopal Church? 
Let us remember that the Protestant State 
Churches of Germany from their very origin 
in the Reformation lacked some essential ele- 
ments to the production of Scriptural piety. 
Luther, indeed, laid the foundation of a truly- 
evangelical Church by establishing the Holy 
Scriptures as the only and sufficient rule of 
faith and practice, and by opposing the cardi- 
nal doctrine of justification by faith to the 
heresies of Rome; but the organization of the 
Reformed Church was radically defective in 
consequence of her connection with the State. 
When asked by some descendants of the fol- 
lowers of Huss to organize the Church so that 
she should consist only of such as had a 
sincere desire to live a truly Christian life he 
replied, ‘“‘The Church ought indeed to be such 
a fellowship, but he could not find the mate- 
rial to make such an organization.” Luther 
could not separate the Church from the State. 
When the Protestants cast off the yoke of the 
Pope they were obliged to acknowledge their 
kings and princes as ecclesiastical heads and 
rulers. These arrogated to themselves the pre- 
rogative of the head of the Church, to call and 
send out his own ministers and embassadors, 
and the ministry, like the profession of law or | 
medicine, became a privileged class, desirable 
on account of its temporal emoluments and 
honors. The doctrine that men must be moved 
by the Holy Ghost to take upon themselves 
the office and work of the ministry was not 
acknowledged as the condition of a Gospel 





ministry. The true character of the Church 
of Christ, as distinct from the world which | 
lieth in wickedness, was not understood in the | 


time of the Reformation, and is not yet prop- 
erly understood in Germany. According to 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, which 
the Reformers did not contradict, every man 
claims to be a member of the Church by virtue 
of having been baptized, and is treated as such 
without any reference to his personal moral 
and religious character. It had also a very 
injurious influence upon the spirituality of the 
German Protestant Churches that the Augs- 
burg confession of faith made the sanctification 
of the Sabbath in the Gospel dispensation 
merely a wholesome regulation of the Church 
without acknowledging its divine obligation. 
When we reflect upon the influence which 
the lack of Scriptural discipline, an unauthor- 
ized calling and training up of the ministry, a 
secular government of the Church, an undue 
exaltation of the sacraments, .and the practice 
of sanctifying the Sabbath only during the 
hours of public worship, while during the rest 
of the day merchandise and public amusements 
were suffered to go on, must have exerted 
upon the religious character of the German 
people, it is not greatly to be wondered at 
that the Protestant State Churches of Germany 
were not prepared to withstand the assaults 
of infidelity toward the close of the last cen- 
tury, the less so as it proceeded from the 
clergy and universities, as Dr. Tholuck graphic- 
ally describes it: “How dreadful for the Church 
if her.spiritual guides themselves are the 
plague-spots and cancers that eat up the body! 
What are all storms of persecution compared 
with the storm that arose in the middle of 
the last century, and beat against the walls 
of our Zion with such force that one stone 
after another tumbled down, and nothing but 
hellish laughter was heard! This universal 
tornado of skepticism arose not from without 
but from within the pale of the Church. Those 
who were appointed the keepers of the sanctu- 
ary did undermine its foundation. The pro- 
fessed ministry of Christ commenced to destroy 
the temple of their Lord. The doctors of 
divinity, clad in their official robes, with 
treacherous hands tore the Lord Jesus from 
the throne and placed in his stead a phantom, 
which they called reason.” During that time 
most of the catechisms, hymns, and prayer- 
books were robbed of every evangelical senti- 
ment. Orthodox professors and pastors were 
as rare as skeptical ministers are in the evan- 
gelical denominations of the United States. 
The pious Prof. Knapp, at Halle, who lectured 
to three hundred theological students, wrote in 
1799 to a Moravian brother: “The Lord an- 
swered my prayer in sending me one scholar 
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that believes in Christ.” Prof. Gabler, of Jena, 
reported about the same time in his theological 
journal, as something supremely ridiculous, 
the fact that Englishmen threw away thou- 
sands of pounds to make the inhabitants of 
Otaheite Christians. 

At the beginning, and for nearly the first 
quarter of this century, there were but few 
theological professors who believed the cardinal 
doctrines of the Gospel in her more than 
thirty universities; and from these great cen- 
ters of intellectual power infidelity was sown 
far and wide over the land, till, by being 
preached in the pulpit of cities, towns, and 
villages, and taught in the public schools—for 
religion is taught systematically in all the 
public schools of Germany—it became the 
currency of the newspaper’and general litera- 
ture of the land and the controlling power of 
the nation. For nearly a quarter of a century 
the common people were resisting the clergy, 
who robbed them of the religion of their 
fathers. With the firmness characteristic of 
the German they clung to their old catechisms, 
and hymns, and prayer-books till they were 
forcibly taken from them. 

Surely such a people is not Gospel-hardened, 
but. calls loudly for missionary aid and culture. 
Wilt such a people not yield a rich harvest if 
blessed with a divinely-called ministry, with a 
Scriptural discipline, and with those social 
means of grace which experience has shown to 
be almost indispensable to the conversion of 
sinners, and to the building up of a spiritual 
brotherhood? Has God cast away the people 
of the land of Huss, Luther, Francke, and 
Zinzendorf? No, verily. Will the Christian 
Church ever forget her indebtedness to Ger- 
many? Was not the death-blow to Popery 
struck by the arm of Luther? And where 
will you find the unnoticed spring of that 
mighty river of spiritual life that gladdens the 
millions of Christian hearts in England and 
America; where did the great awakening, the 
second, the spiritual reformation of the eight- 
eenth century originate? From whom did 
John Wesley learn his first lesson in the sci- 
ence of salvation that it is our privilege to 
receive the direct witness of sins forgiven? 
From some humble, pious German immigrants 
on his first voyage to America. In the midst 
of a terrible storm these Germans sang songs 
of praise, and when Wesley, astonished, asked 
them why they were without fear, they told 
him they knew their sins were all forgiven; 
they had the spirit of adoption, the love that 
casteth out fear. When he returned to En- 
gland, still under the bondage of fear, where 





was his soul so “strangely warmed” by the love 
of God, shed abroad in his heart through the 
Holy Ghost? In that little company of Ger- 
man brethren who assembled in Fetterlane 
while Peter Bohler was reading and expound- 
ing Luther’s comment on the Galatians. And 
as Saul of Tarsus, after his conversion, went 
up to Jerusalem to be strengthened in his 
faith, so Wesley undertook a journey to get 
acquainted with the leading men of the peo- 
ple of God in Germany. Being stopped at the 
gates of the city of Weimar by the police- 
officer, and, according to the custom of the 
country, being required to tell the object of 
his journey, he said to the officer that he 
came to Germany to find ‘Christians. And 
behold, the little spark of light thrown into 
Wesley’s heart by German Christians became 
a globe of light for both hemispheres. In 
Germany these pious Moravians were appro- 
priately called “the quiet ones in the land.” 
Of those whose hearts were strangely warmed 
through their instrumentality in England and 
America it was said they turned the world 
upside down. 

You know the German mind is speculative, 
contemplative. The idea of almost every new 
invention is of German origin, but to be set in 
working order the practical tact and energy 
of the Anglo-Saxon mind is required. The 
principle upon which telegraphic communica- 
tion is based was known to a German professor 
in Jena toward the close of the last century, 
and he actually had telegraphic communication 
on a small scale from his study to the observa- 
tory, but he never thought of putting it to 
practical purposes. What England and Amer- 
ica received from Germany spiritually, they are, 
thanks to God, paying back with compound 
interest. As to the indebtedness of the Chris- 
tian Church to Germany, let us not forget that 
the sanctified learning of modern German the- 
ology has achieved the most brilliant and com- 
plete victory over the most subtile and potent 
forces of infidelity. If the poison of rational- 
ism has been transmitted from Germany, thank 
God, Germany furnishes also the antidote. 
Skepticism in all its phases has been most 
thoroughly refuted by her philosophical and 
theological schools, and German divines have 
produced the profoundest expositions of the 
Word of God. In the slain lion the sweetest 
honey is found. We have only to deplore that 
the epidemic of rationalism did not run its 
course and expire among, the theological pro- 
fessors and pastors in Germany before it had 
taken such a fearful hold of the masses, who 
had for a long time nobly withstood the ration- 
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alistic harangues of their pastors, but who 
have at last taken a positively-hostile attitude 
to revealed religion, from which to remove 
them will require more powerful instrumental- 
ities than the mere return of the theologians 
to an orthodox creed. That no national regen- 
eration has yet taken place; that infidelity still 
pervades the social life of Germany and makes 
its power felt in every direction, especially 
since it has allied itself to the question of 
political reform; that Churches are deserted and 
open atheism, profanity, and profligacy prevail 
to a frightful extent among nominally Christian 
and Protestant communities, whose members 
are registered in the Church-book—all this 
was mournfully testified at the meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance in Berlin in the Fall 
of 1857. 

From the religious condition of the masses 
of German immigrants, Protestants as well as 
Roman Catholics, as they come from the father- 
land, it is evident that they needa large 
amount of missionary effort on the part of the 
evangelical Churches in America. But the 
question arises, were the existing German Prot- 
estant denominations of the United States not 
fully able to provide for the spiritual wants 
of these immigrants? Did the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, whose membership had used no 
other language but the English, not encroach 
upon the proper province of German evangel- 
ical denominations by making the German im- 
migrant a prominent object of missionary 
effort? This charge has been made, and the 
writer of this refuted it in his address on Ger- 
man Methodism before the Evangelical Alliance 
in Berlin; and, though that address was list- 
ened to by some three thousand German min- 
isters, and was published in all the religious 
periodicals of Germany, not one statement was 
called in question. That the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, and every other evangelical denom- 
ination of the United States, ought to feel her 
obligation to put forth the most earnest efforts 
for the evangelization of the masses of Roman 
Catholics who pour upon this country in swell- 
ing numbers, needs no argument. As to the 
masses of Protestant immigrants bound west- 
ward, it is conceded by Lutheran writers that 
they were and still are, though not to so great 
a degree as thirty years ago, like sheep with- 
out a shepherd, their settlements being too 
small, or too poor, or too indifferent to support 
a minister. There were and are still congrega- 
tions bearing the name of Lutheran or Evan- 
gelical congregations, but holding no relation 
with any synod of the regularly-organized Lu- 
theran or German Reformed Church, and being 





served by unworthy, self-constituted pastors. 
A great number of German Protestants, mostly 
of the better educated class, renounced all con- 
nection with the Church and formed infidel 
associations, while, on the other hand, the 
pietistical portion was longing for the blessings 
of true Christian fellowship, as they observed 
it in the Anglo-American Churches, 

As to the German congregations in ecclesi- 
astical connection with regular synods, most 
of them we are sorry to say—but we have their 
own testimony for it—were destitute of spirit- 
ual life as well as of Scriptural discipline; few 
of the pastors, though orthodox and moral, 
had experienced a change of heart, nor did 
they acknowledge any other than baptismal 
regeneration, Even the outward form of god- 
liness was woefully lacking; profanity, Sabbath 
desecration, drunkenness were predominant in 
the membership, and the most ungodly were 
often chosen as ruling elders by the congrega- 
tions, grievously afflicting sincere and earnest 
pastors. Let us hear what the venerable Dr. 
Benjamin Kurtz, of Baltimore, who has done 
so much for the revival of religion in the evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, wrote in the year 
1855: “Some twenty-five years ago, when God 
in great mercy blessed our feeble labors by a 
glorious outpouring of his Holy Spirit, and 
granted us for the first time a great awaken- 
ing of souls, the opposition was terrible. An 
awakening in a Lutheran Church was at that 
time a novelty. We had heard of but one, in 
Rev. Mr. Reck’s congregation at Winchester. 
He can testify of the bitterness, malignity, and 
dreadful wickedness which characterized the 
enemies of such gracious visitations in those 
times of, ignorance, hardness of heart, and 
blindness of mind.” 

At the time spoken of by Dr. Kurtz, a few 
years before the Methodist Episcopal Church 
commenced her missionary work among the 
Germans, there was a contest going on in the 
two ecclesiastical bodies of German origin, the 
Lutheran and the German Reformed Church, 
and especially‘in the Lutheran Church, between 
its German and Anglo-American elements, 
The rising generation of these two denom- 
inations began to prefer English to German 
preaching, while the congregations, consisting 
mostly of European Germans, retained the 
German. Soon the anglicized portion of these 
denominations became not only the controlling 
power, but partook largely of those gracious 
outpourings of the Holy Spirit, with which the 
American Churches had been blessed. All this 
had a twofold effect. It was left to the Ger- 
man congregations to provide for the religious 
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wants of the successive German immigrations, 
the Anglo-American Churches having enough 
to do with the formation of their own new 
Church life; on the other hand, this new 
Church life was violently opposed on the part 
of the German congregations as a system of 
“new measures,” and as apostasy from the 
standard of the Augsburg Confession. The re- 
sult was, that the German portion of those 
two denominations, not partaking of the new 
spiritual life infused into the English portion, 
were in themselves totally unprepared to give 
to the German immigrants that spiritual train- 
ing and nurture which they needed. They, on 
the contrary, took great pains to warn the 
German population against the threatening in- 
fluence of “Methodistic” principles, which name 
was given to every effort to bring men to an 
experimental knowledge of salvation. In this 
they were greatly strengthened by the well- 
known deep prejudices of Europeans, reared in 
State Churches, against the American principle 
of entire freedom in religious development, 
justifying the principle of looking upon every 
body of Christians outside of their own pale 
as an unauthorized sect, and upon every one 
that leaves the Church organization in which 
he is born as having apostatized from the 
faith. 

It is to these circumstances and causes to 
which we have to trace the lack of spirituality 
in the American German Churches, of which 
we have spoken. We are happy to state that 
the German congregations connected with regu- 
lar synods of the Lutheran and of the German 
Reformed Church have now become more as- 
similated to the Evangelical spirit of their 
Anglo-American sister congregations. But that 
those two leading denominations of German 
origin are largely indebted to the German 
missionary work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the vastly-improved spiritual con- 
dition of their German membership is a fact 
that will be cheerfully conceded by them. We 
have no hesitation to say that even if our 
efforts in behalf of the German population of 
this country—instead of bringing some twenty- 
five thousand souls into Church-fellowship with 
us—had resulted in nothing else than a revival 
of religion in those two German denominations, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church would have 
no cause for regretting a work of faith and 
labor of love, the blessed fruits of which— 
aside from the gain of membership—will be 


revealed in the light of the great day of re- | 


ward. Before German Methodist missionaries 
began their labors there were no Sabbath | 
evening services in the German Protestant 





churches, no prayer meetings, no Sabbath 
schools. When the Christian Apologist made 
its appearance, neither the Lutheran nor the 
German Reformed Church had a single religious 
periodical in the German language. The at- 
tention of the American Tract Society was 
drawn to the wants of the German population 
by the encouraging example of the missionary 
efforts of the Methodist Church, and by special 
appeals from the editor of the Apologist, and 
the infant German Methodist Churches fur- 
nished the American Tract Society with the 
most successful pioneer colporteurs. Further, 
it was the success of our German mission 
work which for some ten years past has in- 
duced almost every evangelical denomination 
in thig country to send out German mission- 
aries and to build German mission churches, 
Who is able to calculate the blessed results of 
these efforts? 

But why, it may be asked, did the Method- 
ist Church not enter at a much earlier time 
into a field of labor to which she seems to 
have been called from the time of her own 
establishment in this country? The answer 
to this question will make us acquainted with 
another side of German Church life in this 
country not yet noticed, which we must take 
into consideration to get a proper view of the 
nature, the peculiar difficulties, and the des- 
tiny of our German mission work. 

Bishop Asbury found a co-laborer in the ven- 
erable Otterbein, the founder of the United 
Brethren Church. They were men of the same 
spirit, professed the same doctrines, and had 
the same object in view, to spread Scriptural 
holiness over this land by an experimental 
knowledge of sins forgiven—the Methodists in 
the English language, Otterbein and his coad- 
jutors in the German language. Had an effort 
been made at the very beginning to unite the 
English-speaking Methodists and the German- 
speaking people of Otterbein into one Church 
organization, in a similar manner as the Ger- 
man work is now connected with the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, Methodism might have 
effected as much among the German popula- 
tion as it has done among the English. In- 
stead of this the successors of Otterbein soon 
began to turn their attention more to the 
Anglo-American than to the German popula- 
tion of this country, and finally neglected the 
latter to such a degree that they had lost their 
original vocation at the time the Methodist 
Episcopal Church commenced her German work. 
_As early as the beginning of this century 
| Providence seemed to call the Methodist 
Church to this work. A Pennsylvania Ger- 
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man, Jacob Albrecht, was converted, and felt 
moved by the Holy Ghost to preach among 
the Germans. To this there was no objection, 
but he wanted to form Methodist societies con- 
sisting exclusively of Germans. This was con- 
sidered inexpedient by the authorities of the 
Church, under the mistaken impression that the 
German language would die out in a genera- 
tion or two. Not obtaining the liberty he 
desired, he became the founder of an inde- 
pendent body of Christians, who call them- 
selves the Evangelical Association, and were, 
till of late, called German Methodists. No one 
will now call in question that Jacob Albrecht 
‘ had a Divine call to become a reformer in the 
Church life of the German population, for God 
has put his seal upon his labors. After his 
death—as we are informed by the venerable 
H. Boehm, the traveling companion of Bishop 
Asbury, who, being himself a German, born in 
this country, was in the habit of preaching 
in German, without, however, forming German 
societies—a proposition was made to Bishop 
Asbury by a prominent leader of the infant 
denomination that they would unite with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church if they were per- 
mitted to form a German Aunual Conference. 
Bishop Asbury, seeing an insuperable difficulty 
in combining people of a different language in 
one Church organization, and believing that 
the German language would soon die out, de- 
clined the offer, but proposed to that brother 
and his coadjutors to return to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and preach in both languages, 
as the United Brethren did. They rejected 
this proposition, and the result justified them. 
For, while the United Brethren lost their hold 
on the German population, the influence of the 
Evangelical Association over the German mind 
became stronger and wider from year to year, 
so that they now number a membership of 
about fifty thousand in nine Annual Conferences. 
How many of their ministers and members 
have given up the German language in their 
public worship we can not say, but they begin 
to experience the same difficulty which the 
other German Church organizations of this 
country have experienced in adequately pro- 
viding for the wants of the rising generation— 
a difficulty which the Methodist Episcopal 
Church obviates by keeping her German work 
distinct and intact, so that it is ready to lead 
the successive German immigrations to Christ, 
while the children of the German members, 
if they prefer the means of grace’ in the En- 
glish language, may be accommodated without 
thereby weakening the strength of their par- 
ent congregation. 





THE USES OF PAIN. 





| is a sentinel that warns us of danger. 
And therefore it stands upon the outposts 
of this citadel, the body; for pain is keenest, 
the surgeon’s knife is felt keenest, on the sur- 
face. Now, be it granted that pain does us 
some harm, but it saves us from worse harm. 
If fire did not pain us it might burn us up. 
If cold did not pain us it might freeze us to 
death. If disease did not pain us we might 
die before we knew that we were sick. If con- 
tacts of all sorts with surrounding objects—the 
woodman’s ax, the carpenter’s saw, the farmer’s 
harrow—did not hurt us they might tear us 
all to pieces. Think of it. A knife held by a 
careless hand approaches us. It touches the 
skin. We start back. Why? Because there 
is pain. But for this it might have entered 
the body and cut some vital organ. An old 
Greek verse says: “The gods sell us the bless- 
ings they bestow.” These are the best terms 
for us. They make us careful and prudent. 
Unconditional giving might lead to reckless 
squandering. Pain, then, is a teacher of pru- 
dence, of self-care. Nay, and if happiness alone 
were considered it might be argued that an 
occasional bitter drop gives a zest to the cup 
of enjoyment, as hunger does to the feast, or 
sharp cold to the Winter’s fire. But in moral 
relations the argument is still stronger. 

Here is a human soul clothed with a body, 
to be trained to virtue, to self-command, to 
spiritual strength and nobleness. Would per- 
petual ease and pleasure, a perpetual luxury 
of sensation, best do that? We know that it 
would not. Every wise and thoughtful man 
at least knows that some pain, some sickness, 
some rebuke of the senses is good for him. 
Such a man often feels, in long-continued states 
of ease ‘and comfort, that it is time something 
should come to try, to discipline, to inure and 
ennoble his nature. He is afraid of uninter- 
rupted enjoyment. Pain, patiently and nobly 
endured, peculiarly strengthens and spiitualizes 
the soul. Heinrich Heine says: “Only the 
man who has known bodily suffering is truly a 
man.” The loftiest states of mind, and, com- 
pared with mere sensual indulgence, the happi- 
est, are those of courageous endurance, and the 
martyr is often happier than the voluptuary. 
Cicero says, speaking of the sacrifice of Regu- 
lus, and after describing his happy fortunes— 
he had carried on great wars, had been twice 
consul, had triumphal honors decreed to him— 
“nothing was so great as his death;” when, to 
fulfill his word, he went back to Carthage to 
suffer all that could be inflicted on him. “To 
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us hearing of it,” says Cicero, “it is sad; to 
him suffering it, it was a joy, it was a pleas- 
ure;” erat voluptarius. “ For,” adds he, “not 
the light and gay in their jollity, nor their 
wantonness, nor their laughter nor jesting— 
companion of dissoluteness—but the serious 
and resolved, in their endurance and constancy 
are happy.” This is the general statement to 
be made with regard to pain. It is general, 
indeed, and does not propose to cover every 
case. 

But now, it may be asked, could not the 
same end be gained, the same nobleness, the 
same constancy have been achieved without 
pain? Which is, I think, as if one should ask 
whether the wood could have been cut into 
shape without the ax, or the marble without 
the chisel, or the gold purified without the 
furnace. But let us answer, and we say, not 
in any way that we can conceive of. It may 
have been absolutely inevitable in the nature 
of things that a frame sensitive to pleasure 
should be liable to pain. This may be the ex- 
planation of that long-continued and severe 
pain which presents the hardest problem in 
our physical life. With such causes foregoing 
such a train of influences, mental, moral, or 
physical, as produced this terrible suffering, it 
may have been impossible, without a miracle, 
to prevent it. Ordinarily, indeed, such pain 
is not long-continued. It destroys life or life 
destroys it. Si gravis, brevis; si longus, levis— 
“if severe, brief; if long, light,” is the old 
adage, and it is true. But if it fail, and the 
terrible case of protracted anguish is before us, 
we may be obliged to leave it under some 
great law of the human constitution, which 
makes prevention impossible. I may be told 
that such pain does no good, that it breaks 
down the mind and body together, and there- 
fore that it can not in any way be useful. But 
we do not know that. In the great cycle of 
eternity all may come right. How much hap- 
pier the sufferer may be forever for this pres- 
ent pain we know not. All experience, all 
known analogies, favor the idea of that im- 
mense remuneration.—Dr. Dewey’s Problem of 
Human Destiny. 
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GRANDMOTHER'S WHEEL. 





BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 





Goop-N1GHT, old wheel, thy pleasant task is finished, 

No longer shall I work to thy low music, 

Nor sleep at noon lulled by thy drowsy humming, 
Happily dreaming. 





The dear old hands that kept thee turning, turning, 

The dear old eyes that watched thy shining spindle, 

The dear old feet that back and forth beside thee 
All day were moving, 


Will come no longer to my sunny chamber. 

The soft, round rolls are spun, and reeled, and doubled, 

And twisted, and in skeins are washed and drying 
Out on the bushes. 


And grandma, proud of her white yarn, is waiting 
To start her knitting. Then in her warm corner 
Her busy fingers will be flying, flying 

All the long Winter. 


O, mother of my mother, gone to heaven, 

These last bright days of Summer have been blessed, 

And will be treasured with things dear and precious 
In sacred places. 


Stretched on my couch I, unobserved, beheld thee, 

And thought how far behind thee lay thy cradle, 

And how thy warm old hands had done their duty, 
Nor yet were weary. 


For eighty years, mother, hast thou been working, 

And even now, early and Jate, art working, 

While I, youth scarcely past, am spent and broken 
Under life’s burdens. 


My mother’s mother, soon will Autumn call me 

To other scenes far from this quiet chamber, 

And far from thee; but I in thought shall see thee 
And hear thee spinning. 


And if, when next the Summer sun is warming 
This earth that God hath made so rich and bounteous, 
I search in vain the old familiar places 

To find thee, mother, 


I know thou wilt be old and gray no longer, 
I know thou wilt be done at last with partings, 
I know that we shall surely meet in heaven 

If I there enter. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 





BY MERIBA A. BABCOCK,. 





O, YE withered leaves of Autumn, 
How ye mind me of my fate, 

How ye mind me that my “little day” 
Of life is waxing late! 


That the genial, glowing Summer 
Of my youth is nearly past, ° 
That after life’s keen Autumn winds 
Comes death’s cold, wint’ry blast. 


But I thank thee, O my Father, 
That the semblance endeth here, 
That,‘unlike the leaves of Autumn, 

Which perish with the year, 


My spirit shall awaken 
To a life of light and joy, 

Where Autumn winds no longer moan, 
Nor wint’ry blasts destroy. 
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ENGLISH RADICALISM. 





BY EHRMAN 8. NADAL. 





| an article published in a recent issue, we 
showed that the rendition of certain privi- 
leges, now in the hands of the upper class, was 
a necessity for the welfare of the English na- 
tion. We showed that the upper classes would 
not give them up; that the poorer classes could 
not, and “that the middle classes would not, 
take them away. We said that the peasants 
and operatives, degraded by ignorance and pov- 
erty, could never carry on a systematic move- 
ment against the aristocracy, and that the mid- 
dle classes had not the courage to face the 
upper classes with a demand for justice and 
progress. There is one other power of which 
we have not spoken—the English radicals. 

The English radical is, we think, a nobler sort 
of man than his American cousin. The chief 
virtue of radicalism is sacrifice. The English 
radical, when he consecrates himself to the 
work of lifting up the working-man, sacrifices 
every thing. “Wealth and ease for others, 
poverty and hardship for me,” he exclaims as 
he girds on his sword. He knows that there is 
but little chance of livings and pensions for him 
amid the innumerable host of flunkies, who 
chant day and night with harps that never tire 
the praises of the aristocracy. But the Ameri- 
can radieal is seldom called on for sacrifice. 
His radicalism gains him reputation, and often- 
times fortune. Radicalism has indeed been bit- 
terly opposed by the conservatives of the coun- 
try. But the radicals are mostly orators and 
writers, and the loss they have suffered from 
conservative opposition is far more than com- 
pensated by their immense rhetorical advanta- 
ges. Intense hate and intense love are invalu- 
able elements of the good rhetorician. The 
radical hates best because he can hate one ob- 
ject, and does not divide the force of his passion 
between two. The conservative can not rise to 
the point of fever hate toward one extreme 
without feeling that it is time to turn around 
and hate the other. His guns must cover two 
positions, while the radical can pour all his 
Greek fire and hot shot on one unlucky point. 
The rhetorical superiority of radicalism, accord- 
ingly, has attracted to its standard large num- 
bers of talkers and literary men. Almost every 
prominent lecturer in the country is a radical. 
Mr. Wendell Phillips, the representative radical 
of this country, has probably experienced as 
much as any man living the luxury of unadul- 
terated love and hate; but he has encountered 


few of the sufferings to which radicals, in other 
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lands and ages, have been liable. He has been 
hooted and pelted once or twice, but only enough 
to make him a hero, Intelligent men throng 
about him wherever he goes. Whenever he 
says a pretty thing or a witty thing the eyes 
of charming women glow with admiration for 
him. This sort of punishment is without a 
parallel in history, and is decidedly preferable 
to the thumb-screw and the stake. Mr. Phil- 
lips may be a radical, but he can hardly lay 
claim to the honors of martyrdom. 

The English radical, on the other hand, is to 
some extent a martyr. Though he is not pelted 
with stones, though in no danger from the 
rack, still, so far as honor and success in life 
are concerned, he is a martyr. He must give 
up all hope of pensions and honorary degrees. 
He must go down among the poor, and must 
connive with Chartist, shoemaker, and factory 
people. The applause of cultivated men and 
the smiles of high-born women are not for 
him. He is to them “that horrid radical,” 
“that raving fanatic.” The Autocrat never said 
a truer thing than that an Englishman was a 
freeman, but a freeman under protest. He may, 
when he likes, inveigh against the tyranny of 
the aristocracy; but if he does, his credit on 
Change will decline, his customers will fall off, 
and society will cut him. The medieval society 
of England took off the head of the radical. 
The modern society of England puts up over 
his place of business a placard, “Beware of the 
radical,” and starves him. 

The reason of this is plain. There is very 
little genuine independence of thought among 
the mass of the English people. The ordinary 
Englishman thinks just as he has been accus- 
tomed to think, and as people around him 
think at the moment. Once under the influ- 
ence of one of these currents of opinion, and it 
is almost impossible to pull him out. You may 
show him all manner of historical precedents 
and reasons of right and expediency, but he 
will not hear. He will listen to no argument 
for what he does not believe. An American, 
on the other hand, is perfectly willing to listen 
to any thing that is witty, new, or eloquent. 
If a lecture be entertaining or brilliant, he will 
applaud it though he may not believe a single 
statement of the speaker. So long as the lec- 
turer is not outrageously heterodox, the senti- 
ments affect the artistic merits of the perform- 
ance hardly more than the political opinions of 
his butcher affect the taste of the meat. This 
is the reason the radical meets with such differ- 
ent treatment in England and in America. 

The want of the independence of thought in 
the mass of the middle and lower classes of 
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England is probably the great evil. What 
other tyrants have never been able to do by 
the dungeon and the rack—to subdue thought— 
those who govern England have succeeded in 
doing by means of a tyranny, so much the 
more odious because they call it liberty. Cour- 
ageous thought is something almost unknown 
among ordinary Englishmen. We do not deny 
them physical courage. That the “thorough 
Englishman” possesses in common with every 
other living thing. But of the two higher sorts 
of courage he is nearly destitute—the courage 
which dares to think, and that which, having 
thought, will go out into the world and dare to do 
the things planned in the solitude of the study. 
You may possibly, by dint of persistent argu- 
ment, get the Englishman to admit the exist- 
ence of some of the social evils with which his 
nation swarms; but beyond that he will not 
budge. If you tell him of the miseries of the 
peasants, he may acknowledge you are right; 
but when you point him out the necessity of 
an immediate change, he will say, “You talk 
eloquently, my dear sir, but you ’re utopian— 
you ’re not practical.” Englishmen think this 
is shrewd and matter-of-fact, but in reality it 
is on!y cowardly. They see that their great 
cumbrous machinery is hourly grinding to 
pieces, soul and body, millions who are too 
weak to cry aloud; but it grinds their corn, it 
brews their ale, it turns out the timber that 
builds their houses. And so, sooner than touch 
the venerable monster, they let it grind. 

A glance at the English novel may also show 
the lack of courageous thought in society, and 
the feeble hold radicalism has taken upon the 
public. When a society has acquired any idea, 
or is in the way of acquiring it, there will, if 
the society be a reading one, arise a number of 
novels of which the development of this idea is 
the main purpose. Novelists swarm in the 
track of any great social impulse like rooks in 
the trail of the plowshare. When you find a 
certain idea has had no representation in the 
romance of a people, you may be quite certain 
that it has had no existence in the life of their 
society. Did you ever read an English novel 
in which  peasant’s son of great talent’ and 
worth wins, by virtue of those qualities, the 
daughter of an earl? We have never read nor 
heard of one. This might not be so astounding, 
if it were only true of the novels which are 
read by the cultivated upper classes. But you 
find it also the case in those which are read by 
the Scroggses and Tompkinses of British so- 
ciety. A king might naturally demur at a term- 
ination which married Cophetua to the beggar 
maid, but why a beggar should object to it we 





can not see. But it is nevertheless true that 
the marriage of a Tompkins to a Vipont would 
not be more distasteful to the house of Vipont 
than to the society in which Tompkins was 
born and bred. This feeling is not the result 
of independence, but of abject meanness. The 
persons who manufacture the stories for these 
people, understand this and take advantage of 
it. Accordingly the young man who, intro- 
duced in some humble guise, saves the life of 
the beautiful Lady Geraldine Vipont, turns out 
the heir of a great estate bordering on the pos- 
sessions of the house of Vipont. His real name 
is De Lacy, Tompkins being the name of the 
wicked old nurse who had inserted her own 
vulgar little offspring in the cradle of the in- 
jured nobleman. A Scroggs would not read 
through one of these novels were he not per- 
fectly sure that in the last chapter the inevita- 
ble cradle, nurse, and change of offspring would 
come to the rescue. What a pitiful picture of 
self-abasement this presents us! It plainly 
shows that the English common people have 
never grasped the great American idea of high 
success being the rightful reward of lofty vir- 
tue and talent. 

From what we have said we may gain some 
faint conception of what the radicals have to 
encounter. What are they doing, then, to over- 
come these obstacles? 

We must not forget that these radicals are 
English, and can not, therefore, free themselves 
entirely of English prejudices. With all his 
sacrifice the English radical has the inherent 
British lack of boldness in carrying political 
thought into action. He deals-in philosophical 
demonstration, and shrinks from experiment. 
He has attained one of the two higher sorts of 
courage. He has dared to think. But he can 
not “screw his courage to the sticking place.” 
He is so imbued with the spirit of the good 
time coming that he forgets the woes of the 
present in the glories of the future. The vision 
of millennial blessedness is so delightful by the 
side of the reality of living woe that he can 
think of nothing else. Every thing around him 
is so blank and dreary, so dark and hopeless, 
no wonder the poor man lives in posterity. 
But still Posterity will never thank him for it. 
The way to help posterity lies rather in action 
than in prophecy. Mr. Carlyle seems to be well 
satisfied that the peasants of to-day should per- 
ish in their huts, provided that in the battle 
between the peasants of the future and Wool- 
wich artillery the peasants may be the victors. 
We admire, with every body else, the splendid 
picturesqueness of the first few chapters of the 
“Past and Present,” but they seem to us very 
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insulting to the people for whom he is plead- 
ing. “Listen to me,” he says. “I see you are 
starving, but bear it bravely, and perhaps your 
great-grandchildren may have bread.” 

It is very well to talk of the ultimate defeat 
of Woolwich artillery, but while these radicals 
are fiddling over the good time coming, Rome 
is burning. While the oracle of Chelsea is en- 
joying his “fine frenzy” by a blazing hearth, 
the people, to whom he counsels endurance, are 
freezing, starving, and dying. How great is 
the effrontery of these physicians who see social 
disorders which no man who looks can help 
seeing, telling the unfortunates that all they 
can do is to bear it, and then claim to be phi- 
losophers by virtue of the advice. To expect 
the ignorant operative to endure all this flood 
of misery for the sake of posterity is to require 
of him a heroism and a moral elevation which 
few men of culture possess. If he has the req- 
uisite heroism he will also have the sense to 
see that as his condition is worse than his grand- 
father’s, so will his grandson’s be worse than 
his own. Of course this advice can not be 
meant for the pauper eighth of England, for it 
can hardly be expected that people who kill 
their children to save themselves from starva- 
tion, will starve themselves for the sake of their 
grandchildren. 

The English aristocracy has so little to fear 
from the mass of the radicals, that it utterly 
ignores them. But now and then a man will 
appear whom they can not ignore. A London 
magazine refused the “Song of the Shirt” on 
the ground of its being hardly the thing for 
genteel people; but Hood was not to be treated 
in that way after he had gained a place in the 
popular heart. When a radical has the ability 
to seize hold upon the brain of the country, the 
aristocracy finds that their safety lies in buying 
him over. For they know that kind words 
from a nobleman never die, and when backed 
up by a chaplaincy or a pension they become 
irresistible. When Lord Brougham entered the 
House of Lords there was great dissatisfaction 
on the part of the Tory members. As he came 
into the hall one day some noblemen gave ut- 
terance to their disapprobation in murmurings 
and noises of the feet. He quickly turned 
round, and pointing with that terrible fore- 
finger at their lordships, said, “My lords, I 
am accustomed to addressing mobs.” How long 
did he retain that spirit? What arrogance 
could not do condescension easily effected, and 
five years had not passed before “plain Harry 
Brougham” was, soul and body, the property 
of his former persecutors. Charles Kingsley 
held out with commendable fortitude till they 
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offered him a professorship and a chaplaincy, 
and that was the last of him. He now passes 
his old friend, the working-man, coldly upon 
the street. He is not the first radical who has 
climbed upon the wall from the shoulders of 
the working-man, and has then refused to 
stretch down his hand to his helper. 

So much for the England of to-day, with 
one-eighth of her population pauper; with mill- 
ions hardly able to keep out of pauperism; with 
an aristocracy which will not give up privileges, 
the rendition of which is a necessity for the 
security of the nation; with a poorer class 
which can not take them away; with a middle 
class which will not take them away; with the 
mass of her people utterly wanting in inde- 
pendence of thought; with radicals who do not 
work, who, when they work, have no influence 
with the people, who, when they gain influence 
with the people, are bought over by the aris- 
tocracy; with these things growing worse every 
day of her existence, what a delightful pros- 
pect! Yet Doctor Mackay says: 


“There’s a fount about to stream, 
There's a light about to beam, 
There ’s a warmth about to glow, 
There’s a flower about to blow, 
There ’s a midnight blackness changing 
Into gray.” 


It may seem that there is less reason than 
poetry—little as there is of that—in this hy- 
drostatic rhapsody of the inspired Doctor. We 
fear that it is too early to begin to dance over 
the redemption of the English poor. As far as 
human wisdom can tell, the time of their deliv- 
erance is many years distant. But, after all, 
the stream may flow that will wash away En- 
glish misery. The hand of God may strike 
some rock in the thirsty land whence will gush 
forth the water of life. The dawn may come 
that will send life and light into the dark re- 
cesses of English woe. Let us pray that it may 
come quickly. But quickly it will not come. 
Many faint ones, who, with hands shading their 
eyes, are waiting wearily for the first flush 
above the hill-teps, will never see it. Many a 
light will go out in windows facing toward the 
east. Many a sad, pale watcher will sicken 
and die before the dawn cometh. 


—_—_<>—_——— 


A man takes contradiction and advice much 
more easily than people think, only he will not 
bear it when violently given, even though it be 
well-founded. Hearts are flowers; they remain 
open to the softly-falling dew, but shut up in 
the violent downpour of rain.— Richter. 
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GLIMPSES OF OUR LAKE REGION. 





BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 





CHAPTER III. 


UR “lake region” presents a singularly-wild 

and unfinished appearance. It looks as if 
it had been rained down upon the earth. Not 
in a regular, orthodox, graduated storm, but in 
a helter-skelter Summer shower—a shower of 
great drops and little drops, of tornadoes, and 
whirlwinds, and hard-knocking _hail-stones. 
There is no order, no method about it. 


A man wants a house and straightway goes out : 


to choose the site thereof. The streets may run 
any way they please—all ways, if they like— 
for he does not take them into consideration. 
When the house is built it will be time enough 
to make a street to it. 

The incongruity of a littke cottage perched 
upon a hill-top does not hinder his securing a 
fine prospect, neither does it tempt him to build 
a large house with as many mortgages as piaz- 
zas. Very likely it fronts in a different direc- 
tion from any other house in the place, or it 
may, without meaning offense, have brought its 
outhouses almost into the front parlor windows 
of a neighbor. 

The great black forges and factories which, 
from constitutional necessity, sit down in the 
cool laps of crystals cascades, make a prominent 
feature in the prospect. The fate which has 
thus thrust them in among the dark leafage of 
the primeval forest-trees along the river banks, 
gives them a picturesque aspect in spite of the 
long, red tongues of flame that gleam from the 
furnace chimneys, and, on stormy nights, throw 
a lurid light all over the village. 

Our village is mostly used in Summer for a 
lodging-place. The inhabitants scatter off like 
bees during the day, some to the neighboring 
city, some to the splendid sea-beach at Hull, 
and others, like eccentric comets, shooting out 
every day into entirely new orbits. Like most 
sensible people we will eschew the cities and 
ihe outside sweep of the comets, and spend the 
afternoon’s leisure in a drive to the beach. 

We have the easiest of carriages and a horse 
which has one good trait, and one not so good; 
he is quick to go and quick to stop. After the 
latter trait has thrown us from our seats and 
nearly dislocated our necks a few times, we 
cease to believe in sudden stoppages and devote 
ourselves to developing the other characteristic. 

We pass through the fine old town of Hing- 
ham, and ride slowly so as to observe the ele- 
gant houses and pleasantly-shaded streets. 
There is an exclusive, aristocratic air about the 





whole place, and the trim finish of every thing 
suggests a comparison with our scrambling 
“lake region.” There are many objects of in- 
terest in the place, and the experienced tourist 
in distant lands might spend a pleasant week 
here, and find in its living beauty and its per- 
petual reminders of the good old Pilgrim days 
a refreshing alterative from stereotyped curi- 
osities. 

There is the old, well-preserved church, the 
oldest in New England, and also in North 
America, bidding fair to outlast the youngest 
of its competitors. It is still a favorite temple 
of worship, and as a memento of the past is 
worthy the reverence and admiration it receives. 
The square, gray tower amid the great trees 
which are doubtless older than itself, involun- 
tarily recalls our ideas of English rural scenery 
and architecture, and so does the lovely burying- 
place for the dead, which stretches over the hill 
slopes and valleys in the rear of the church. 
The inside of the church is, on a larger scale, 
very like the Puritan churches which most New 
Englanders in middle life can yet remember, 
but which are nearly all removed to make way 
for modern sanctuaries. This old church, stand- 
ing so vigorously upon its ancient ground, seems 
to have treasured up our whole childhood for 
us. There are myriads of precious associations 
nestled snugly under those bare huge rafters. 
That perilous sounding-board is full of con- 
densed childish awe and wonder. We go up 
and down the intricate alleys and sit down to 
think in the square pews whose latticed railing 
makes a snug inclosure higher than our heads. 
The high galleries and lofty pulpit are not so 
far from us as they were thirty years ago; but 
the old enchantment of distance is not all lost 
to our older vision. We think of the baby 
forms that used to be softly lifted to those cor- 
ner seats where they conld n’t see the minister, 
and we shut our eyes to watch the youthful 
growth, then the maturity of human life, then 
the half-unconscious travel down the slope of 
time to the rest of the quiet graves so near us. 
It does n’t require much fancy to catch 


“ Rustling along the sounding aisles 
The measured tread of ages past.” 


But we must leave the old church. Further 
on our way we come to a famous elm-tree, a 
giant among its fellows, and we stop the car- 
riage to examine it. It was transplanted from 
England in 1729. It seems to have taken 
kindly to the new soil and climate, and to have 
made up its mind at the outset to outdo every 
thing American, and it has attained a growth 
which its Yankee brethren have striven in vain 
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to emulate. It is not so graceful as the native 
elm, but it has a rugged, haughty, defiant look, 
a pompous, exclusive manner, which is very 
characteristic. It is a grand-looking tree, and 
we are willing to do it homage. 

We are consoled for our voluntary humility 
directly, for we come out all at once to an un- 
broken view of the ocean. We have reached 
the beach and we are ourselves again. There 
is nothing in England nor any where clse to 
beat this. 

The ocean is an old friend. It has not 
changed like every thing else that interested us 
in childhood. Its voice has the same heavy, 
murmurous undertone. The green waves, miles 
and miles in length, their white crests gleaming 
in long, foamy lines, come hurrying up and 
break along the beach just as they have done 
for thousands of years. The sea has never been 
still. It tires us to think of its ages of unrest. 
There has been a gale, and there are white caps 
all over the distant harbor. At low tide a 
white, hard beach stretches along for five miles, 
making a ground for trotting horses. Ten car- 
riages abreast is the usual number. But we do 
not care for horse-racing. 

In the distance is Minot’s Ledge, not yet 
ready to succumb again to old Neptune, who 
still carries on his vigorous siege. The break- 
neck sort of recklessness with which the great 
waves gather their strength and dash them- 
selves into nonentity upon the rocky base of 
the beacon, almost frightens us. Their baffled 
power and ferocious persistence assume a cerg 
tain intelligence in our eyes, and human skill, 
for the time, seems a frail reed to trust to. 
There are several ships and smaller craft appar- 
ently near the ledge, and just coming round by 
the Boston light is a brig. They had better be 
shy of coming this way. 

Alas, how many times has this beautiful 
beach been strewn with the spoils of the angry 
deep! There is a wreck here now. It lies on 
the shore, an unsightly skeleton, all its grace 
and beauty gone forever. It has not the sad 
interest of many others, for the crew were 
saved. 

We do not tire of the sublime view, but we 
notice after a time that the day is not waiting 
for us, and that we must, however reluctantly, 
turn our faces homeward. 

The evening boat for Boston is just leaving 
the Hingham wharf as we come back to the 
stately old town. We stop to watch its easy 
march across the waters, and then, not yet tired 
of our antiquarian researches, we drive briskly 
away to look at an old bridge. It has a par- 
ticular interest for us, because it has always 





been a toll-bridge and is to be free to-morrow. 
We expect it will somehow put on a different 
look now, a sort of independent bearing. But 
it don’t. It has the same old stolid aspect. 
It is impossible to ennoble many things besides 
human nature; and this bridge which has been 
discussed and quarreled over enough to secure 
an enviable notoriety, is the same stupid, wood- 
en concern that it ever was; its manifest des- 
tiny to be trodden underfoot of men. 

But it is n’t free yet, and an old man comes 
slowly out to take the usual toll. How natural 
he looks! He is one of the landmarks of the 
age. He came out just so twenty-five years 
ago, and we asked him then, “ How much?” 

“Ten cents.” 

Now we prolong the dialogue. “How long 
have you kept this bridge?” 

“ Forty-six years.” 

“And now it’s going to be a free bridge?” 

“Yes.” 

“You will be lost without it. You will wake 
up whenever a carriage rolls over it at night. 
You will come out for the toll before you 
think.” 

“Well, I can’t say about that. The bridge 
is to be free, at any rate. And there’s going 
to be a great celebration or something on ac- 
count of it. Processions, and music, and a din- 
ner, I believe.” ° 

“Ah, I’m-sorry for it. It just breaks off 
another link from the old times. I ’d rather’ 
pay the ten cents just as my grandfather did.” 

The old bridge-keeper begins to yawn. He 
has got up so often at night that he has lost 
all the sentiment out of his soul, and, just as 
likely as not, is thinking that it will not be 
disagreeable to hug his warm pillow on a Win- 
ter’s night instead of hurrying up to open the 
gate. So we leave him, and, rumbling over the 
old bridge, get up a poetic rapture over a shady, 
green hill-slope and meadow, with demure sheep 
and tricky, frolicsome lambs browsing upon the 
juicy herbage. The sunset’s crimson light gives 
a rich coloring to every shrub and tree, and 
duplicates itself in the shining pool of water at 
the foot of the hill. And this, with a score of 
companion pictures, occupies us till we come 
back with a hungry interest in tea, and bread, 
and butter, to our own “lake region,” With its 
odds and ends, its strange contrasts and quaint 
independence of bearing. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE INDIAN HOUSE-ROCK AND AN IRISH WAKE. 


There is a rough old rock on the southern 
border of the lake, which has its historic in- 
terest. It is called the Indian House-Rock. 
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In the days of the old Indian wars, in those 
times when King Philip, and Uncas, and Ana- 
wan were famous and living celebrities, this 
was a pleasant rendezvous for the red man. 
There were then no settlements near to destroy 
the wild beauty of God’s own handiwork, and 
to this day the immediate vicinity of the House- 
Rock is unchanged. 

It was one of my favorite resorts in youth. 
What wonderful dreams I used to have as I sat 
by the water-side! Idealized after my fashion, 
there was nothing but poetry and freedom in 
wild, savage life. At the east, where the slant- 
ing sunset beams now fall across wide openings 
there was then a pathless wood. Every green 
nook was well peopled with strange fancies, 
none of them probably so strange as the actual 
insect and animal life which filled them, but 
more suited to my ideas of what such a solitude 
ought te be. They come back to my memory 
like realities now. There was much that must 
have been rather real then. 

The old rock itself, with its mysterious cave 
and long, dark entrance, its summit still black- 
ened by the fires used in the preparation of 
food, its sides almost hidden with its soft beryl- 
ine curtain of mosses and ferns, with the olden 
sunshine nestling among the feathery tufts of 
drapery, is still unaltered, and stands a present 
witness that there was some foundation to my 
aerial superstructures. ° 

There have never been such cloudless days in 
mature life as those half-dreamy young hours, 
in which, without a thought of study or toil, 
botanical wisdom came of its own accord to us, 
and we began our life-long acquaintance with 
the unspoiled part of God’s creation. No one 
interfered with our notions, and we built up 
our own theories. The oven-bird repeated his 
“chee, chee,” close by our side, and the vireo 
fairly boiled over with melody as it swung on 
the maple by its lace-covered, purse-shaped 
nest. The white and black woodpecker tapped 
away on the dead pine-tree as fearlessly as if 
we had been a silent partner in the same firm, 
and the partridge went into its little hollow 
under a bush or a clump of furze, and laid its 
egg without a pretense of secrecy. Such pretty 
cream-colored eggs! 

We attended the bird matinees for more-than 
one season, and would not have backed down 
from our opinion as to the comparative merits 
of the robin, blue-bird, bobolink, and thrush to 
have accommodated Mozart himself. 

I remember just where I found a ground- 
sparrow’s nest thirty years ago, and how star- 
tled I was at first by the curious whirr of the 
partridge from out the bush growth of the 





thicket. Ah, hide away for a little time, dear 
old memories! 

There was a wake last evening in New Ire- 
land. Yesterday morning a strong man was 
lifting some heavy weight and burst a blood- 
vessel. He died in an hour from the hemor- 
rhage. 

For some reason death does not bring such a 
gloom into an Irish community as into our 
colder-blooded households. It seems an occa- 
sion of rejoicing rather than sorrow, and the 
actual bereavement does not appear to be felt 
till the dead friend is buried out of their sight. 
We sent a messenger to ask if, without being 
intrusive, we might come to the wake. 

“Shure, thin, coom an’ welcome,” was the 
cordial reply.” “It’s as fine-looking a corpse as 
you ‘ll find any where.” 

That was true. He lay upon a white bed as 
if in an easy slumber. His black, full beard 
cantrasted well with the pale face which had 
not been wasted by disease. His shirt bosom 
and collar were of snowy whiteness, and he 
wore a long, brown Thibet robe, which covered 
his feet and was trimmed around the border 
and up the front with rosettes of ribbon. 

There were twelve wax candles burning on a 
table at his feet and as many at the head of 
the bed. By the side of the bed was a table, 
which was furnished with a good supply of the 
indispensable liquors and with plates containing 
cigars and also snuff. 

The room was nearly full of people, all ap- 
parently in the best of spirits, except when the 
season for wailing alternated with the time for 
refreshments. It is impossible to give an idea 
of this wailing to one who has never heard it. 
Its unutterable woe goes to the very heart. Its 
unintelligible words add to the effect, and the 
strange, wild sounds thrill in the ear for days. 

The still presence and rigid aspect of the 
corpse does not inspire either awe or fear. On 
this occasion the friends and acquaintances of 
the deceased crowded up to the bedside as 
familiarly as when those closed eyes and cold 
lips smiled an answering greeting and shared in 
the revelry. 

“An’ how do ye like it, ma’am?” asked a 
man who seemed to have charge of the festivi- 
ties and to be rather proud of his position. 

“T don’t know. what to think yet. We are 
not used to seeing so little reverence on so sol- 
emn an occasion.” 

“Ay, thin, it’s some’at besides riverence 
that is naded. We’d be loth to lave the poor 
fellow to himself and he but jist dead aither. 
We never shut one off in the dark like you 
Americans do. Arrah, the cowld-hearted cra- 
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thurs ye are! It’s a lone road he’s to thravel, 
puir body, and it’s only a kindness to kape 
within call.” 

The candles are kept burning till the body is 
removed for burial, and are often carried to the 
door of the hearse before being extinguished. 

There is little need of describing an Irish 
funeral. Every body has watched the seem- 
ingly-endless train of carriages of every con- 
ceivable kind, each crowded beyond all reckon- 
ing of its occupants. ; 

The procession starts at first with tolerable 
regularity, but is soon brought to a pause in 
various parts of the line by objectless stoppages, 
or is thrown into confusion by the interlocking 
of wheels in the constant attempts to pass each 
other, or by the sudden whim for walking a 
few rods which seizes at odd times upon every 
man and boy in the company. 

An Irishman looks forward to his own funeral 
as a sort of gala-day got up to honor him. The 
knowledge that an imposing display will be 
made nearly reconciles him to the after seclu- 
sion of the burying-place. Shall I ever forget 
how my well-meant condolence was received by 
a bereaved widow on her return from her hus- 
band’s funeral? 

“Faith, ma’am, it were an illigant time. 
There were a plenty o’ pa’pes and fine liquors; 
and did yees see the funeral itself? Thirty 
grand carriages and no ind to the poorer sort. 
It were fit for a king, and it seemed such a pity 
that poor Jem could no see it himself. It will 
be mony a dee before it will be bate in these 
parts, let alone the big sum to be paid for it 
all. Ochone, Jemmy, avick, an’ who’ll do the 
like for meself whin me time comes? But it 
were a fine sight, indade,” she added, brighten- 
ing up, “and a funeral worth the having.” 

There is a curious scene enacted on the ar- 
rival of the straggling funeral cortege at the 
consecrated burial-place. The occupants of the 
various vehicles scatter in all directions among 
the graves, and throwing themselves upon the 
mounds which cover their lost friends, break 
out into a general wail for the dead which ex- 
hausts the whole gamut of agony. 

Then the inevitable bottle makes its appear- 
ance, and is circulated freely till the excitable 
Irish brain loses its balance entirely, and the 
“illigant funeral” results in a row not to be 
forgotten till broken noses are healed and broken 
carriages and injured horses are paid for. But 
an Irish quarrel or fight, no matter how furi- 
ous, never outlives the occasion, and by some 
unseen providential guardianship is kept from 
serious results, broken heads being accounted 
trivial matters in New Ireland. 





THOUGHT. 





BY MBS. 8S. K. FURMAN, 





ImpERrIovs Thought! thou reignest with wild and sad 
. unrest, 

The arbiter of joy or woe in every mortal breast; 

No power of will may bind thee, nor map for thee a 
chart— 

Thy universe is limitless, king of the human heart. 


O Thought! thy name is legion, whether of angels 
bright, 

Luring the soul up heavenward, where all is love and 
light, 

Or spectral shapes of darkness in sorrow, guilt, or care, 

Leading to gloomy caverns of terror or despair. 


Like birds of varied plumage, forever on the wing, 

Through softest azure glancing, sweet melodies ye sing, 

From climes of beauty bringmg the garlands rare with 
bloom, 

Briefly to crown the spirit with richness of perfume. 


And as the strong winds rushing above the mighty 


deep, 

With howling tempests laden their mad'ning revels 
keep, 

Its mountain billows dashing against the murm’ring 
shore, 


As if no calm in future might hush their wailings more, 


So o’er the heart’s lone surges wild orgies ye’ve held, 

In every blast some dying hope unpityingly knell’d, 

And barks of precious freightage bound to a sunny land, 

Are broken, wrecked, and scattered along the dreary 
strand, 


Now all so sweetly guiding in love and friendship’s way, 

Among the bowers and blossoms where silvery fount- 
ains play; 

But prone as well to lead amid blinding hail and snow, 

O’er jagged rocks of pride where hate’s sullen waters 
flow. 

Yet what were life without thee, though death should 
lose its sting? Lees 

No parting pangs nor boding fears a desolation bring; 

No traces of experience, nor memories or doubt, 

And all communings, soul with soul, forever blotted out. 


Mysterious omnipresence of the all-wise and good, 
Thou viewless spirit, power link’d with Infinitude! 

A lone and restless ranger through all the fields of time, 
To catch the faintest echo of thy origin sublime. 


Nor all in vain thy strivings from the shadows and the 
pain, 

Far above the tempter’s bondage thou hast caught the 
blissful strain, 

And with eagle wings of soaring in the climes of peace 
and love, 

Found companionship and welcomes with the pure and 
blest above. 

Then only, weary wanderer after happiness in quest, 

Hast thou found the bright pavilions of inimitable rest; 

There with seraphim and angels, and lov’d ones gone 
before, 

Thou may’st have immortal pinions fettered never, never 
more. 
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ARGULA VON GRUMBACH. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 





BY REV. J. F. HURST. 





- no part of Southern Germany was the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century more 
persistently opposed and oppressed by the tem- 
poral power of the priesthood than in Bavaria. 
William IV and Lewis, who were brothers and 
associates on the throne, were of the opinion 
that it was the duty of every ruler to sustain 
his ancestral faith. Therefore, on Ashwednes- 
day, 1522, they issued their first decree against 
Luther and his adherents, in which they com- 
manded their subjects, under penalties of the 
severest character, to remain true to the faith 
of their forefathers. This was the beginning of 
that rigid and persecuting course which won 
for Duke William IV the epithet of the Stead- 
fast. Very many citizens were banished from 
the country, and he who dared to return was 
fortunate if he escaped the hangman’s clutches. 
The pious Leonard Kaser, who was sentenced 
to be burned, was not the only victim to this 
fanaticism. In Munich alone twenty-nine were 
hanged, while nine suffered a like fate in Lands- 
berg—simply because they had disseminated 
the opinions of Luther. 

It was in this period of violent persecution 
that Argula von Grumbach lived. 

She was born in 1492. Her father, Bernhar- 
din von Stauffen, was the son of one of the so- 


‘called “three great Bavarian Johns;”’ and, 


therefore, belonged to a noble family. It was 
in the early part of their married life that the 
parents of Argula lost their beautiful castles, 
and were reduced to comparative poverty. 
Argula wrote to a friend many years afterward, 
in reference to this event, the following words, 
“You know that my father was ruined by the 
lords of Bavaria and his children reduced to 
beggary.” But yet she grew up in possession 
of a treasure of priceless value, and one, too, 
which she well knew how to prize. When a 
girl of only ten years of age her father gave 
her one of the scarce copies of the translation 
of the Bible which were in existence before 
Luther’s day. When the present was made she 
was “strictly commanded to read the same in- 
dustriously.” But the friar would not permit 
her to read it a great while, “because,” said he, 
“it will mislead her.” 

Before she arrived at womanhood her parents 
died within five days of each other, and the 
daughter was left to drift upon the cold current 
of the world. She was obliged to care for her 





six brothers and sisters. But Duke William 
Argula took her to his palace and kind!y cared 
for all her wants. Impressed by his kindness, 
she afterward addressed him a note in which 
she said, “I have not forgotten how, after the 
death of my father and mother, you became 
my protector and comforted me with these 
words: ‘You must not weep, because I will not 
only be your prince but also your father.’” Thus 
she remained in the family of the Duke and 
was carefully provided by the Duchess with 
every appliance for her comfort and education. 

Argula was very beautiful and attractive, 
and it was not long before she received the 
attentions of many suitors. Frederick von 
Grumbach, a Franconian nobleman, was the 
successful one. It was an unfortunate alliance. 
Argula’s husband soon commanded her to leave 
off her disputing and attend to her duties as 
mistress of the household. “This proud mas- 
ter,” said she, “will leave me to keep house and 
spin; and he acts in such a way that I will not 
forget his command.” Buf she acted toward 
her husband with the utmost discretion and 
kindness, praying daily to God that she might 
be guided aright in her conduct toward one 
who treated her so harshly. é 

While she was thus engaged, like Martha, in 
household matters, she did not forget, like 
Mary, to choose the better part. Luther's 
strong voice now reached her ears, and it was 
not without effect, for her pure heart had un- 
dergone no deleterious change by living at that 
rigid Catholic Court. She turned to her Bible 
afresh, comparing Luther’s doctrines with the 
words of Scripture, and writing down her 
thoughts in a little volume which she subse- 
quently called, “Wading Brook to the Word 
of God.” In due time she became so firmly 
grounded in her belief of the truths of the 
Reformation that she said, ‘‘Even if it should 
come to pass that Luther would give up his 
faith it shall not harm me: For I do not build 
on his nor my foundation, nor on that of any 
body else, but on the true rock—Christ him- 
self.” When she came to a knowledge of evan- 
gelical truth she was conscientiously compelled 
to impart it to others. It was not long before 
she had occasion to satisfy her desire. 

On September 7, 1523, a young man who was 
the son of a citizen of Munich was arraigned 
on the charge of Lutheranism, and brought be- 
fore the Court of Heretics, at the University of 
Ingolstadt. He had but recently returned from 
Wittenberg, where he had heard the Word of 
life from the lips of Luther and Melancthon, 
and was beginning to spread them in Bavaria, 
when he was arrested at the very outset of his 
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work and commanded to deliver up his docu-. 
ments to the theological faculty. Seehofer—for 
that was his name—was so young and nervous 
that he gave way to the Inquisitors, and in 
obedience to their order, declared that what he 
iad said and written was “supreme heresy and 
villainy.” But when he had uttered the words 
‘tears started from his eyes; whereupon a law- 
yer said, “Yet it does seem as if he is still a 
heretic.” The hand of power was laid upon 
him and he was forthwith consigned to the silent 
room of a monastery. 

When Argula received intelligence of this 
violent proceeding she was very much grieved. 
As it was the act of the Duke, her former pro- 
tector, she said but little; but she felt that he 
had done a serious wrong. Of Seehofer she de- 
clared the hope that “much good will yet come 
from this young man, and that Christ, who 
wishes the death of no sinner, but rather that 
he repent and live, will look upon him with the 
same eye of compassion with which he regarded 
Peter, who had three times denied him.” Her 
hope was literally fulfilled; for the young man 
escaped from the monastery, preached the Gos- 
pel in Prussia, and finally died a faithful friend 
of the Protestant cause. 

Nevertheless, Argula was in great mental 
distress. Her soul was aroused against those 
stony and blind creatures who could treat a 
lad of eighteen years old on this wise. She 
was on the point of seizing her pen and writ- 
ing a severe letter of accusation to his betray- 
ers, but she desisted on recalling the words of 
Paul: “It is a shame for women to speak in 
the Church.” She spent a week without seeing 
the face of any human being, in fervent prayer 
to God that he would direct her how to be of 
service to his cause. She then addressed that 
remarkable letter to the University of Ingol- 
stadt, which indicated both a heroic spirit and 
an unwavering confidence in the truths of the 
Bible. 

“How dare you professors,” she wrote, “act 
so foolishly and authoritatively against the 
Word of God? You profess to hold the Gospel 
in your hand, and yet you deny it. For have 
vou not imprisoned Arsatio Seehofer, and threat- 
ened to burn him at the stake if he did not 
deny Christ and his Word? This is the light 
in which I look at your course, and every mem- 
ber of my body trembles with indignation. 
Luther and Melancthon are teaching nothing 
but the Word of God. You condemn them 
without a shadow of justice. Have you ever 
been taught by Christ, or his apostles, or proph- 
ets? Neither the decree of the Pope nor of 
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Aristotle, who was not a Christian, can enable 








you to banish God and his prophets and apos- | 


tles from heaven. That can never happen. I 
pray you, gentlemen, let Seehofer go free! .. . 
You flatterers and dissemblers! You have nul- 
lified the commands of God by your own tra- 
ditions!” 

Finally, she challenged the University pro- 
fessors to select those portions of the writings 
of Luther and Melancthon which they held to 
be heretical, and to name them to her. She 
told them that they need not be ashamed to 
write to a woman, for Hieronymus did not 
think himself above it, neither did Christ re- 





fuse to preach to Mary Magdalene on a certain | 


occasion, and the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s 
well. She pronounced herself prepared to de- 
fend her faith immediately and in person, and 
expressed a preference that it might be done 
in the presence of her three princes and the 
public congregation. She said that she was not 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ, and would not 
be terrified in the presence of the greatest men 
if they would not violently cast her into prison 


or burn her at the stake. “I do not under- - 


stand Latin,” she said, “but you are acquaint- 
ed with German, the tongue in which we were 
born and reared.” 

The contents of her letter were soon made 


public. Owing to the many false interpreta- | 


tions of her language she was compelled to 
write another in explanation of it. In this 
second one she stated that she was a baptized 
Christian, who had bidden farewell to the devil 
and all his pomp and show, and as one of those 
daughters, prophesied by Joel, upon whom the 
Spirit would be poured out. She confessed 
that there were some who would like to see 
her lose her life, but that she was not afraid of 
a thousand of them; for if it were pleasing to 
God that she should die in testimony of her 
faith she would willingly do so, and her death 
would be the means of awakening thousands 
of other women to a sense of their duty. She 
prayed that God would pardon the sins of her 
persecutors. 

She wrote to Duke William a letter in which 
she implored him to give free course to the 
Gospel; for the prosperity of the country and 
the salvation of the people depended upon it. 
She declared that the Word of God should not 
be subjected to temporal authority, and con- 
cluded with, “O ye princes, 1 would that God 
would open your eyes!” 

Argula’s condition now became dangerous. 
The Chancellor of the University, Von Eck, 
represented to the Duke that the interests of 
the Church demanded her punishment. She 
received no favor or sympathy from her hus- 
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band; indeed, he seemed rather pleased that 
she was threatened with chastisement. She 
was informed of what she might expect unless 
she would at once lead a different life. Her 
children were alarmed lest their mother would 
be taken away from them. “If it should hap- 
pen,” said she to them, “that I must die, then 
shall I enjoy the favor of becoming a bright 
jewel in heaven.” She besought them to give 
themselves no uneasiness, adding that the Lord 
would care for them, since it is he who pro- 
vides food for the birds of the air, and clothes 
the flowers of the field with beauty. 

But Argula suffered no violence from her 
persecutors. She continued to publish her be- 
lief in the doctrines declared by the Protestants, 
and her name soon acquired great celebrity. 

She corresponded frequently with the Wit- 
tenberg theologians, and her heart was greatly 
strengthened by their counsels. Luther termed 
her “the follower of Christ, Argula;” and be- 
sought Spalatin to unite with the angels in re- 
joicing over her as one of the saved daughters 
of Adam; and when he meets with her to pre- 
sent his greetings in the name of Christ. It is 
probable that she was personally acquainted 
with Luther, for it is certain that she went to 
Augsburg during his trial on purpose to have 
an interview with him. Two years previously 
he had written to Spalatin, “From the accom- 
panying letter you will see what that noble 
woman has been compelled to suffer.” 

Her conflicts now reached their climax. She 
was persecuted on every hand. The clergy 
concocted all manner of evil reports against 
her, while the civil authorities watched her 
with Argus eyes. But she endured opposition 
with signal resignation and fortitude. Without 
friends and sympathizers she stood almost alone 
in the world. But her heart never moved from 
its noble purpose. She never entertained a 
thought of giving up her faith; the stake or 
the rack of torture would have been far more 
welcome. She was sorely dejected because of 
the spiritual desolation that every-where greet- 
ed her eyes. Yet her confidence in God was 
unwavering, for she believed that the time 
would come some day when he would be avenged 
of the injuries done to his disciples. It was 
during Luther’s defense at Augsburg that she 
wrote to Spalatin, “Fear not, for it is God’s 
affair; he commenced it without our aid, and 
he knows how to defend us. He who befriends 
Israel sleeps not, for the cause is his. "He will 
calm the tumult and lead us forth in peace 
hereafter.” 

Because Argula would not cease to utter her 





warnings and threats, and to avow and dissem- 


inate the teachings of Luther, she was banished 
from the country, and her son Hans George 
dismissed from the ducal service. She had long 
foreseen that this must be the result, and, as 
if in anticipation of it, had often said in former 
years, “There is no man that hath left house, 
or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, for 
the kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not re- 
ceive manifold and more in this present time, 
and in the world to come life everlasting.” The 
particulars of her death are not known, save 
that it was in 1554 that her tempestuous career 
came to a close. While the Jesuit Gretser has 
branded her “a Lutheran Medea or Fury,” the 
Protestant Church has never failed to revere 
the name of Argula as one of God's chosen 
servants and ablest heroines in an age when to 
be faithful was to be hated. 


—— 


“I WILL MEET THEE AGAIN.” 





BY AUGUSTA MOORE. 





“T wIt see thee again,” said my darling, 
“Though not by the fireside of home; 
Not now must my fondness detain me; 
The time of our parting has come. 


But I'll see thee again, I will see thee; 
Yet not while these wild roses blow, 

And not where these wild birds are singing, 
And not where these blue waters flow. 


I will see thee again, I will see thee; 
But not in this sweet-scented shade, 
Nor in the clear starlight of even, 
Through which we so happy have strayed. 
I will see thee again, I will see thee; 
Though not while the Summer is green, 
And not when the white robe of Winter 
O’er all this broad valley is seen. 


Yet I'll see thee again, I will see thee; 
So give me a kiss and a smile; 

If the long days of absence are dreary, 
We'll think of our meeting the while. 

For I see thee again, O, beloved; 
Though not while thy hair is so brown, 

And not till thy bright eyes have faded, 
And not till thy roses have flown. 


I will see thee again, I will see thee; 
But not while thy face is so fair, 

And not while thy brave heart so bravely 
Is bearing its burden of care. 


For the burdens of life will have fallen 
What time I behold thee again; 

The lessons of time will be finished, 
And over its joy and its pain. 


I will see thee again, I will see thee 
Where sorrows nor partings are known— 
When we wake and arise I will see thee, 
And clasp thee forever mine own.” 
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DOWN IN THE ARMY, 





BY REV. GEORGE M. STEELE. 





TOWARD RICHMOND. 


URING the last days of September rumors, 

gradually taking the form of authentic in- 
telligence, prevailed in our camp that an im- 
portant movement was in progress on the north 
of James River. That great changes were tak- 
ing place in the positions of the several corps 
in front of us, was very well known, as some 
of our delegates from the corps stations were 
coming in, their stations being broken up. Soon 
certain facts became clear. The Tenth Army 
Corps, under Major-General Birney, and a part 
of the Eighteenth, under Major-General Ord, 
had made a sudden and combined movement 
under the direction of General Butler. The 
former leaving its camp in front of Petersburg 
and near the Appomattox, had crossed this river 
on the pontoon bridge just below Point of 
Rocks, marched along on the chord of the are 
which incloses Bermuda Hundred, and at Jones’s 
Neck, by another pontoon bridge, crossed to the 
neighborhood of what is known as Deep Bot- 
tom. This was on Wednesday night. Thurs- 
day they moved rapidly forward, took the rifle- 
pits in their front, flanked some formidable 
breast-works a few miles further up and cap- 
tured an important line of intrenchments to the 
right of Chapin’s Farm, and within five or six 
miles of Richmond. There was some very se- 
vere fighting, and our men suffered a good deal. 
The colored troops especially, at one point of 
the movement where they had to cross a terri- 
ble swamp to assault some works, were eut 
down in great numbers. But they pressed 
bravely on and “the red field was won.” The 
left wing of the Tenth Corps marching up an- 
other road had coéperated with the right of the 
Eighteenth in the remarkable assault by which 
the great fort, which the rebels called Battery 
Harrison, was carried. The Eighteenth had 
broken camp not far from the same time with 
the Tenth. Its station had been in front of 
Bermuda Hundred. It crossed the James fur- 
ther up, at Aiken’s Landing, and carrying the 
enemy’s works two miles from the river, passed 
on till its right touched the left of the Tenth, 
and together with that made the attack on Fort 
Harrison. There was much fighting and great 
loss on both sides, more of life on our side, of 
course, as we were the assaulting party. 


GOING TO THE FRONT. . 


The movement had been so sudden that the 
Commission was not prepared to be promptly 


Reiecintiy 








on hand at the first moment of need. But by 
Friday the intelligence of the situation was in 
our possession and immediate action was taken. 
I had been at work in the hospital in the fore- 
noon; after dinner had taken a stroll down to 
City Point. Getting interested in a squad of 
several scores of rebel prisoners who were just 
coming in, and who seemed to be in a very 
jolly frame of mind, I was detained some time. 
On returning to the camp I| found delegates 
were being detailed to go to the right front to 
assist in caring for the wounded. I was invited 
to be one of the party. I had only time to 
roll up my blanket, put a few needful things in 
my haversack—in my haste I failed to select 
the most needful—put on my canteen, and then 
run and clambered into the covered wagon 
which had already started. Our route lay at 
first to the south, up the Appomattox to the 
pontoon bridge, then across the peninsula to 
Jones’s Ferry, and over another series of pon- 
toons to Deep Bottom, which was our destina- 
tion for the night. Our company consisted of 
a Presbyterian clergyman from Ohio, five theo- 
logical students from Bangor, and a recent grad- 
uate of Yale—all good fellows, lively, cheerful, 
loving the work in which they were engaged, 
and ready to do and dare in the good cause. 
In addition to these and besides myself, there 
was an employé of the Commission, a well- 
meaning Englishman, but dictatorial, dogmatic, 
and, in short, John Bullish. This would have 
been of no particular consequence to us, only, 
as he was acting as a sort of pilot, his station 
being with the Tenth Corps, we should have 
found certain other qualities on the whole pref- 
erable. 

Riding and walking alternately we arrived at 
the first pontoon bridge between five and six in 
the evening. The bridge was being opened for 
the passage of some steamers. Those of us 
that were afoot managed to get across before 
the boats were floated out of their place. The 
wagon was detained a long time; and when we 
finally got started again darkness was gathering 
around us and it began to rain. Now, military 
roads across a great plain, where there are no 
fences, are not very certain even in the day- 
time. There are a great many of them which 
appear to run in the same direction, and, in- 
deed, may have the same termination; but 
then, again, they may not. Here is a road that 
turns to the right; whether it is the main road 
to Jones’s Neck, or whether it takes you down 
to Bermuda Hundred, or whether it is simply a 
temporary divergence to avoid a mud-hole, are 
questions to which there are several sides, This 
one that turns to the left may be the very road 
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we want to travel, or it may lead to Dutch 
Gap, or into the rebel lines, or any where but 
in the right direction. There was one advant- 
age in traveling in the night—we did n’t see ad/ 
the roads, and so were saved some of the per- 
plexities. But there were other disadvantages. 
We could n’t tell whether we were in any road 


at all, nor in which direction we were going. | 


We had no candle for our lantern, but this was 
remedied on our arrival at a sutler’s tent. A 
portion of the party were detailed as pioneers, 
and deployed in front of the team as skirmish- 
ers with the darkness. The driver knew nothing 
about the way, and our pilot knew little more. 
After a while we rather marvelously and per- 
haps unfortunately fell in with one of the Com- 
mission wagons returning to the rear. The 
delegates in it had come from the Eighteenth 
Corps. They gave a most discouraging account 
of the prospect ahead. It was a blind road, 
and impossible to get to the river; nearly im- 
possible, if we.did get there, to get up the 
bank on the other side; and if we did get up 
there was no place to encamp. The prospect 
was dark, physically and morally. We went 
on dubiously, however, till the driver determ- 
ined not to risk proceeding. We turned out 
into the plain proposing to encamp for the 
night in the open field and shelterless. Here 
arose a: discussion, anxious but candid, except 
on the part of our pilot, the doughty Briton, 
who bestowed a somewhat sinister benediction 
on our “tom-foolery,” and declared he was not 
going to parley with such a nonsensical set, but 
should push on to the station. And he did 
push on—for half a mile, when he turned into 
an officer's or sutler’s tent and slept till morn- 
ing, coming into the station ten hours after- 
ward, a very subdued-looking Bud/ indeed. 


ROUGHING IT. 


After this escapade and escape we reasoned 
together very amicably. At last a small train 
of Government wagons passing, bound for the 
Tenth Corps, we decided to follow them. Soa 
part got into the wagon and part went ahead 
to pioneer. The rain, which had held up a lit- 
tle, now poured down plenteously, persistently, 
and pitilessly. The roads were getting bad 
rapidly. We began to realize faintly the idea 
of the “sacred soil.” One of our classical dele- 
gates suggested that the phrase was singularly 
appropriate, using the adjective in one of the 
meanings of its Latin primitive, “cursed, de- 
testable, horrible’ —as in the “auwri sacra 
JSames” of Virgil. 

After a dismal journey we came to the pon- 
toons. We were detained by the army wagons, 














which were obliged to “double up” the steep 
ascent beyond the bridge. Finally it came our 
turn. We all walked up through the rain and 
the most fearful mud I ever got into, though I 
suppose little in comparison with what our 
soldiers sometimes experience—clayey, sticky, 
greasy, soapy, slippery, adhesive, and every way 
detestable. About ten o’clock we found our- 
selves near the field hospital of the Tenth Corps. 
We were halted by the sentinels, and only got 
through by being recognized as Delegates of 
the Christian Commission. We soon found the 
head-quarters of the Commission. We had had 
no supper except a few crackers or such matter. 
We were wet and tired. The little sleeping- 
tent was pretty well crowded already, and there 
was no resource for us but the open fly. The 
prospect was n’t flattering, but we accepted it 
good-naturedly, assuring one another, 


“Forsan et hae olim meminisse juvabit;” 


as indeed doubtless most have found true by 
this time. 

But the night was notealtogether so bad after 
all. I lay down on my gum-blanket spread on 
the ground, with an Old School Presbyterian 
on one side of me and a New School Presbyte- 
rian on the other, my boots and haversack un- 
der my head, and two army-blankets over me 
and one of my companions, As the fly did not 
come down within less than three feet from the 
ground, it afforded fine opportunities for ven- 
tilation. The north-east wind swept over us 
very freely and rather more than refreshingly. 
The ground on which we lay was as hard as 
the mud outside was soft, and for me it was a 
moderate sort of inquisitorial rack. I did not 
suffer much from cold till toward morning, when 
I felt very chilly. It required no very great 
motive to induce early rising. I was stirring 
betimes. After making our toilet in primitive 
fashion I went with a companion to the hos- 
pital tent. There was not a very large number 
of wounded, as they were carried off to the 
base and general hospitals as soon as their 
wounds were ‘dressed. We found, however, a 
score or two, wrapped in blankets, lying on the 
straw, some of them quite comfortable, but 
others suffering terribly. White and colored 
soldiers were lying—some of them dying—side 
by side—all feeling of caste and race oblitera- 
ted. We assisted some of them a little, giving 
them drink and helping to change their posi- 
tion, and trying to speak words of spiritual 
comfort. There was not much we could do just 
then, but the little that was possible we found 
pleasant yet painful to perform. 

Passing out we saw a detachment of soldiers 
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digging near the bank of the river. We went 
to them and found they were preparing a trench 
for the burial of the dead. Four bodies were 
lying by the side of the unfinished grave. 


“Last moon beheld them full of lusty life.” 


But now they were cold, pale, silent, strength- 
less, lifeless. Turning away from these sad 
scenes, we returned to the tent and afterward 
went on to the hill a little to the west. There 
we found that our superintendent, Mr. Ashley, 
had arrived with a team loaded with tents, 
supplies, and medical stores, and was preparing 
to go to theront. 


CHRISTIAN COMMISSION “FLYING ARTILLERY.” 


The new reénforcement had come supplied 
with an efficient battery, well-furnished and 
manned. It is a unique contrivance, and has 
sometimes done splendid execution—not in kil!- 
ing or wounding the rebels, but in saving 
and comforting our own men. Among the del- 
egates it goes by the name of the “coffee wag- 
on;” but the soldiers have several expressive 
designations for it, some of which I have inti- 
mated above. It consists, first, of a pair of 
wheels, on the axle of which is a caisson con- 
taining in separate apartments corn starch. 
ground coffee, dry tea, and sugar. To this is 
attached, by some such arrangement as is used 
in gun-carriages, another pair of wheels, on 
which is a triple furnace or range, where a fire 
ean be built for heating water, making coffee 
and tea and keeping them hot. Underneath 
the axle is a box for carrying a quantity of 
fuel. Two horses draw the whole, and the re- 
freshing drink can be manufactured while trav- 
eling, and dealt out hot to all who need. It is 
often a practical benediction to the soldier, and 
its appearance is hailed with much enthusiasm. 

There was a fire already kindled when we 
arrived, and the smoke was pouring out of the 
slender smoke-stack. With another delegate I 
went into the fallen timber near by foraging 
for wood. We soon gathered a sufficient quan- 
tity of pitch pine, with which we filled the 
wood-box. We were now directed to go to the 
station and eat as good a breakfast as could be 
had, as it was “uncertain when we should get 
another full meal.” The breakfast was not 
very sumptuous nor of much variety and at- 
tractiveness as we should have expected at 
home; but it tasted wonderfully good, and most 
of us followed the injunction to “lay in a good 
store.” The morning was drizzly, and when we 
began to move toward the front the rain was 
falling quite steadily. Our route was nearly 


the same which a part of the Tenth Corps had | 





taken two days before driving the rebels before 
them. They had left their knapsacks and shel- 
ter tents behind them, heaped up in great piles 
on the brow of the hill which we were leaving 
behind us. What discomfort must they have 
experienced in those three or four cold, wet, 
stormy, muddy days! Shelterless, without 
great-coats, nothing but gum-blankets—no tea 
or coffee, hard-tack, with perhaps a little pork 
and perhaps not. Yet I saw hundreds of them 
two days later as cheerful and jolly as though 
they could command the fat of the land—and 
that, too, though their baggage’ and a part of 
their subsistence supplies were yet far in the 
rear. 


RIDING AND TRAMPING, 


We went on for about an hour—our captain 
ahead on horseback, the covered two-horse 
wagon with supplies and delegates, and the 
“coffee wagon” in the rear. The fire was kept 
burning, and hot tea and coffee were served out 
at frequent halts to parties of soldiers here and 
there doing some detached service, or to the 
wounded whom we met being conveyed to the 
rear in ambulances or on foot. It was most 
gratefully received, and we could easily faney 
it doing a world of good without any verbal 
testimony from the wet, weary, and, some of 
them, suffering fellows who drank it. For an 
hour or two we made our way along a rough 
road every-where a mortar-bed, and in some 
cases variegated with deep cradle-holes full of 
water, where we were in some danger of a 
double death, first by breaking our necks and 
then drowning. About two-thirds of the way 
we walked, or, rather, waded—getting into the 
wagon to ride at some of the more extensive 
and less fathomable reaches of mud. 

Arriving at a place where two roads branched 
off we halted for an hour. Some movéments 
were going on ahead of us for which we had to 
wait. It was not much more than a mile to 
the important line of works taken from the 
rebels two days before, and which were now 
occupied by our troops. There was some firing 
heard frequently, the rebels feeling of our lines, 
but no general engagement. After a while we 
saw coming back from the front a train of am- 
bulances accompanied by surgeons and other 
officers. They were on their way to establish 
the field hospital of the Erghteenth Corps. 
With this train we met Rev. Dr. Choepidt of 
Connecticut, Rev. Dr. Schaff of New York, W. 
S. Carter, Esq., of Wisconsin, and Rey. Mr. 
Ferguson of the New York Conference, delegates 
of the Commission, who had been nearly all 
night at the flying hospital near the front, ren- 
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dering service of untold value to the great 
number of wounded and dying who had been 
brought in. 

It was decided that we should go back with 
this party and make a station at the new field 
hospital. It was to be located about a mile to 
the rear of where we then were. We were 
soon on the ground. A great two-story man- 
sion, with chimneys at the ends on the outside, 
appeared to stand in the middle of a farm of 
several hundred acres, all overgrown with tall 
weeds and presenting every way a slovenly ap- 
pearance. The house had formerly been the 
rebel General Lee’s head-quarters. At a dis- 
tance it appeared like a comfortable and spa- 
cious house. A thrifty Yankee would have 
made it conveniently accommodate two or three 
families. But it had only four rooms in it— 
no pantry, or closet, or sink-room. Near by 
this we pitched the Commission tent—the first 
upon the ground. The Sanitary was next, and 
soon a large fly was spread by the surgeon’s 
department. For this, however, there was no 
pressing need, as the wounded, who were now 
coming, only a few at a time could be accom- 
‘modated in the house till their wounds were 
dressed, when they. were conveyed to the Base 
Hospital at Point of Rocks. 

By the time our tent was up several ambu- 
lance trains had arrived with their ghastly 
freight. The surgeons were at their terrible 
work in the basement of the house where the 
poor victims were carried and laid upon the 
table, the ether sponge applied to mouth and 
nostrils, their wounds examined, afd before 
they became again conscious were minus some 
important member of the body. Our delegates 
were busy, some carrying hot coffee and tea, 
some getting such other delicacies as we had 
for those who needed them, some washing the 
faces and hands, and wiping off the mud from 
the clothes of the much-enduring men. Most 
of the wounded were rebels, who had fallen in 
great numbers the day before in the desperate 
and thrice-repeated attempt to retake Fort 
Harrison. They were left on the field. The 
rebels would not permit our men to remove 
them and could not do it themselves. So for 
twenty-four hours some of them had lain there 
in the cold rain. These had been rescued by 
our men, but others lay there several days be- 
fore either death or human aid relieved them. 
Some were cruelly mangled. It was shocking 
and sickening to see them. One poor boy, I 
remember, had a terrible wound in his hip, his 
right arm was broken to shivers, and there was 
the path of a bullet through his head. He 
moaned much, complained of being cold, and 





begged us to carry him to the fire. Poor fel- 
low! it would have done him no good. He 
could not live, and was already partially deliri- 
ous. I tried to talk with him about his soul, 
but he was too far gone and his distress too 
great. With such labors the day drew on to a 
close. The Commission party were a rather 
sorry-looking group. With feet thoroughly 
soaked and boots plastered on, wet all over, and 
withal thoroughly exhausted with the excite- 
ments and labors of the day, in any of the or- 
dinary circumstances of life we should have 
regarded ourselves as practically defunct, and 
demanded opportunity for re-vitalfzation before 
undergoing further “labors, dangers, and suffer- 
ings.” As it was, the poetry and romance of 
the thing had been pretty well soaked out of 
us, and had we had no other incentive to fall 
back on we should probably have felt a little 
homesick. But for all that there was a cheer- 
ful, lively tone among the delegates and a 
hearty willingness manifest to do and bear 
whatever was requisite for the business in 
which they were engaged. For myself I re- 
ceived almost an ocean of comfort—in fact, got 
nearly warm and dry—by thinking of our shel- 
terless, exposed, and poorly-furnished men in 
the trenches on that dismal night, and compar- 
ing their hardships with mine. 


UNDER FIRE. 


Sunday morning the delegates were astir be- 
times—for the hard floor of the Chapin farm- 
house was no inducement to lie abed when once 
fairly awake. After breakfast a small party 
started off to the front to reconnoiter. By the 
middle of the forenoon the clouds began to 
break away and the sun now and then cau- 
tiously looked out. The return of the recon- 
noitering party with their report was the occa- 
sion of hurried preparation for a new movement. 
We could do more good just then among the 
soldiers in the trenches than at the hospital. 
So a good number filled their haversacks and 
pockets with various nicknacks, such as the 
soldiers would be likely to need after the expe- 
rience of the previous two or three days, and 
started for the lines. I was detailed with two 
or three others to go with the “coffee cart” to 
the captured fort. Riding on the springless 
seat of this conveyance could hardly be reck- 
oned a pleasure excursion, but it kept us out 
of a part of the mud. The roads were inde- 
scribably bad. It seemed to me almost a mar- 
vel that our itinerant kitchen was not resolved 
into its original elements and its occupants left 
to cook their coffee in some of the deep-bot- 
tomed or bottomless mire-holes. 
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After being detained at one place for some 
corduroy repairing to be done on the road, we 
went over the improved section by a series of 
jolts which should not only have cured any 
stomach of dyspepsia, but have rendered it for- 
ever after incapable of that or any similar dis- 
ease. We were soon among the soldiers—de- 
tachments of the rear guard. A little further, 
and we were where some severe fighting had 
taken place. Dead horses lay here and there in 
the woods with broken limbs and mangled car- 
casses. The human victims had been carefully 
removed. We now quickly reached the edge 
ot the woods and were in plain sight of Battery 
Harrison. It is wonderful how our men could 
have come any where near the fort—to say 
nothing of the desperate assault through the 
trench and over the embankments. They had 
to charge nearly a mile over clear, open ground, 
every rod of which almost could be swept by 
the guns of the fort, and up a gradual ascent. 
But though many fell, many more reached the 
trench, descended ten feet into its depths, and 
then clambered up the high, steep bank, stick- 
ing their bayonets in the ground and drawing 
themselves up, poured over the works and cap- 
tured fort, garrison, and guns. It was one of 
the greatest achievements of the war. It was 
a formidable stronghold, and one the rebels 
could ill afford to lose. 

We drove our team up the hill, halting at 
the foot of a little steeper acclivity near the 
fort. Mr. Ashley and myself went on to rec- 
onnoiter and make arrangements for our work. 
As we were going along I heard something 
wh-sh-sht, which made me start and cringe. It 
was a minnie ball, and not so very far from my 
head. The enemy’s sharp-shooters had been 
blazing away all the morning, and some of our 
men were being wounded. These unpleasant 
noises were repeated, especially after we got 
inside of the fort, which, as the ground slopes 
to the west, lay all open to the enemy. We 
found the head-quarters of the commanding 
officer in a little log-hut. In less than a min- 
ute, I think, after we entered a ball struck 
close by the door. 

We made known our errand to the officer, 
who seemed very grateful for our coming, and 
assured us that the kindness of the Commission 
would be appreciated. He gave orders to fa- 
cilitate our arrangements, and had a guard de- 
tailed to assist. We first stationed the wagon 
near the entrance of the fort and gave out the 
hot beverage to all comers. You should have 
seen with what eager gratitude it was received. 
Their supplies had not yet come up, and regu- 
lar rations were not yet distributed. It had 





been four days since the men broke camp— 
they had been marching, fighting, standing— 
many of them digging—in the trenches, shelier- 
less night and day in the cold rain and detest- 
able mud, with nothing to drink but dirty 
water. Many were the rude benedictions we 
that day received, and which, as in duty bound, 
we passed over to the credit of the Christian 
Commission, 

As there was no water near where we had 
stationed ourselves, we were obliged to go fur- 
ther from the fort and nearer the springs. We 
were obliged to adopt a careful system of dis- 
tribution, lest many of those in the fort should 
fail to participate in the benefit we were dis- 
pensing. Two men would be detailed from a 
regiment. For them we would fill up two large 
camp pails holding several gallons each, which 
they would carry and distribute to their com- 
rades, The soldiers brought water for us. Some 
who came with a dozen canteens to fill with 
water, not knowing of the coffee arrangement, 
would bring the water and pour it into our 
heater, and then’ we would fill the canteens 
with coffee and tea, which they would make 
haste to carry to their weary and thirsty fel- 
lows. Of course the demand was larger than 
the immediate supply, and we were obliged to 
be very lively. With coats off we worked 
almost incessantly for four hours, making and 
distributing this, to the soldiers, most longed- 
for luxury. It was a remarkable Sabbath day’s 
experience. I told my friends on my return 
that though I had not had the privilege of 
preaching, I had been engaged in ministering, 
which was still better. 


POINT OF ROCKS AND POCAHONTAS, 


After another day, which I spent in a little 
tour among the men on the right wing distrib- 
uting some small but most useful articles, such 
as I could carry about my person, it was de- 
cided that a part of the company should return 
to City Point, while another portion should re- 
main and occupy the position as a permanent 
station. On our way down I spent the after- 
noon at Ppint of Rocks with Chaplain Jones of 
the Thirteenth New Hampshire, but now de- 
tailed for service in the Eighteenth Corps Base 
Hospital. This is a healthy and delightful 
place for a hospital. It is moreover one of the 
most romantic spots in Virginia, and has its 
historical legend, which makes it still more in- 
teresting. There is a great ledge of rocks run- 
ning out boldly into the river and forming a 
promontory of considerable hight, and com- 
manding a fine, wide view of the surrounding 
country. .It is this formation that gives name 
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to the locality. On the top of the ledge is a 
level, open space, where, tradition says, Pow- 
hattan and his chiefs held the council which 
condemned Captain John Smith to death. Un- 
der the grand old oak-tree which stands there, 
is located the spot where the victim bound was 
laid, his head resting on a great stone and just 
about to receive the fatal blow from the up- 
raised club of the tawny executioner, when the 
twelve-year-old maiden, Pocahontas, threw her- 
self between the club and the victim and de- 
manded his life. I know not how authentic 
this tradition may be; but there is some in- 
trinsic evidence in favor of this spot. It must 
have been somewhere in this vicinity, and I 
doubt if so eligible and appropriate a place for 
the council head-quarters of an Indian tribe 
could be found in a circle of many miles. I, 
therefore, give my vote in favor of this place, 
notwithstanding the cynical inquiry of one of 
my friends, who did not visit the spot, as to 
how many places there were in Virginia where 
Pocahontas saved the life of John Smith! There 
is more doubt in my mind about the identity 
of the oak-tree. The testimony is conflicting, 
and the tree must have been rather young 
then, or else has “held its age” remarkably 
since. Some point out a fallen tree near the 
bank as the more probable monument of the 
incident, while others still show a decayed 
stump as the sole remains of the vegetable 
monarch which silently witnessed the remarka- 
ble transaction. I had once committed myself 
to the first hypothesis, and had obtained a chip 
of the living tree; but as I have lost the sou- 
venir, | am now at liberty to adopt either the- 
ory. I, therefore, elect that of the decayed 
stump. At all events, the place is a charming 
one, and if not the scene of the rescue, why, 
then, | think Powhattan and his advisers were 
greatly at fault. 


THE REBEL PRISON. 


I had several brief interviews with rebel 
prisoners, and found them usually very good- 
natured and communicative. A few days be- 
fore I left, passing down in rear of the large 
frame building, a part of which is appropriated 
to the confinement of the captives till they can 
be sent to more convenient places, I saw quite 
a crowd of them at the yard door, which was 
open, though guarded by colored soldiers. Some 
friends being with me I approached and entered 
into conversation. They were in a state of 
eminent good-nature, though disposed to chaff 
one another and us at first. They assured us 
they were genuine rebels, and invited us to look 
at them. We inquired where they were from. 





They represented various States. One, the 
smartest and apparently the most intelligent, 
was from North Carolina. Another very unripe 
though not ungrown specimen was from South 
Carolina. Alabama and Georgia were repre- 
sented. One unique fellow, fantastically clad, 
but evidently a very happy dog, was from 
Texas. “And were you raised there?” “I 
sartain was. ‘Spect you never see a rail Texan 
afore. Wol, I’m one. I had horns, but they 
sawed ’em off arter I got tuk.” Looking at 
me one of them said: “I ’spect you’re irom 
Virginia, an’t you?” “No; I’m from Massa- 
chusetts, and a genuine Yankee abolitionist.” 
“QO, yer jokin’, mister!” “No I’m not.” “Is 
that so? Wal, I s’pose ye’ll vote for M’Lellan 
when ye get home, won't ye?’ I inquired 
whether he wouldn’t like to have me do so, 
He at first confessed he would, but afterward 
affected indifference. It was tolerably plain, 
however, that there was in them a conviction 
that “the Confederacy” was nearly on its last 
legs. 

A few days after, with an agent of the Bible 
Society, I visited the prison. Those who had 
been taken in battle were all gone, and we saw 
few but deserters, of which there were great 
numbers coming in every day. We distributed 
Testaments among them, and they received 
them gladly. They gave us interesting accounts 
of their escape and of their feelings with refer- 
ence to the war. After spending a long time 
with them, on starting to go out we found the 
guard had been changed—another king “who 
knew not Joseph” was at the gate, and he as- 
sured us he had orders to let no one pass out. 
It was a fine situation. The prisoners enjoyed 
the joke better than we did. For a time it 
seemed likely I should have to abandon the 
itineracy and become a “settled minister;” but 
before I had fairly made up my mind to that, 
the sergeant of the guard came with orders for 
our release. 

a en 


Tuey that cry down moral honesty, ery down 
that which is a great part of my religion, my 
duty toward God, and my duty toward man. 
What care I to see a man run after a sermon, 
if he cozens and cheats as soon as he comes 
home? On the other side, morality must not 
be without religion. He that has not religion 
to govern his morality, is not a dram better 
than my mastiff dog; so long as you stroke 
him, and please him, he will play with you, as 
finely as may be; he is a very good moral mas- 
tiff; but if you hurt him, he will fly in your 
face and tear out your throat. 
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EFFIE’S BAPTISM. 





BY ANNA JULIA TOY. 





N the sunshine, ongthe bank of a beautiful, 
broad river, lay the little village with the 

beautiful and appropriate name of “ Edgewater.” 
The shore of the river was quite bold, and on 
an elevated part stood the mansion and. parks 
of a member of the famous Bonaparte family. 

While traveling once through this “land of 
freedom,” the Count observed this piece of 
ground, and taking a fancy to it he purchased 
it. Soon after the wars and commotions of his 
own sunny France robbed him and his family 
of their fortune and their fame, and drove them 
to seek protection under our own glorious Stars 
and Stripes—where many a refugee before and 
since has fled, and many shall yet come and be 
safe! 

Nature’s graceful hand had made that region 
beautiful. She had raised the forest-trees and 
curved the lowly brook. She had made the 
dingles, caves, and rocks. She had swelled the 
gentle hills and laid the peaceful vales. She 
had sketched the river’s course, and polished in 
it a mirror to double the beauties abounding 
on its banks. And she had brought a choir of 
birds to fill the lovely temple with their melody. 

The Count loved Nature and loved to assist 
her in her work. It was not his plan to de- 
stroy her; his taste was too correct for that. 
He did not cut down all the grand old forest- 
trees; but he trimmed them up, and made walks 
and drives underneath their strong branches, 
through the dingles, and over the hills. He 
made grottoes of the rocks and caves. He made 
rustic seats of moss and of the gnarled branches 
which had been cut from the trees. He made 
woody retreats, where one might sit and imag- 
ine he was the only inhabitant of earth except 
the birds. 

He made silver lakes and graceful boats. He 
brought foreign birds to mingle their voices with 
Nature’s choir. And to add still more to the 
melody, he stretched wires across from rock to 
rock, to form an olian harp, so that when the 
breeze came from the south she surprised her- 
self with her own soft notes; while the strong 
north wind would startle himself with his deep- 
toned bass. 

Parts of the park were open to the public, 


for Count Joseph was a genial and generous 
Vou. XXV.—8 





man. Many a picnic of delighted children wan- 
dered through its groves and played hide and 
seek in its glens and caves. Many an invalid 
in search of pastime or health sat on its rustic 
seats to catch the fresh breeze, and the Count 
as he went about the grounds, hatchet in hand, 
lopping a stray twig here and a dead branch 
there, usually had a smile or a bow for each. 

But after he had completed those tempting 
walks and carriage-ways, losing themselves 
among the bending boughs of the great oaks 
and elms and all the other beautiful creations 
of his taste, something occurred which called 
him back to France. In that land he died, and 
his elegant estate was sold at public sale. 

On the side of the park next to the river 
was an inclosure upon a grassy slope. It con- 
sisted of two or three acres, and was shaded by 
handsome forest-trees. Upon it was a small 
house, in which the gardener of the Count had 
lived. This was just the spot for a pleasant 
home. It was far enough from other houses to 
be quite retired and yet near enough to be quite 
social. The river, the brook, and the birds bab- 
bled and warbled near it; the trees around it 
“clapped their hands,” as the Bible expresses 
it, and all nature’s simple voices gave harmony 
continually. At evening, when the birds were 
still, the tree-frogs, the katydids, the crickets, 
the bob-whites, the whippowils, and all those 
quiet country sounds, made the hour alive with 
melody. Spirits in unison with nature could 
certainly be happy here. 

In the busy city, in perfect contrast to what 
we have been describing, lived a family by the 
name of Mellor. 

Think of four-story houses, narrow and high, 
“all up stairs and down stairs,” as children say, 
the wearying flights of stairs injuring the health 
of all. Out of doors no birds, no blossoms, no 
forest-trees, no laughing water, and no sky but 
the strips to be seen between the high houses. 
No wonder the children sighed for the country. 
And father and mother, too, they were past the 
midway of “three-score years and ten,” and 
knew that the evening of life must soon come 
on. They, too, were disposed to find a home 
in the country, that its quiet shade might close 
about their declining days. And this was fit- 
ting; for who would wish the noise and dust 
of busy streets to mar the repose of twilight 
hour? Mr. Mellor had been looking for some 
time for a pleasant spot for a country home, 
when one morning a newspaper, one of those 
wonderful little messengers that give us such a 
world of news in a nutshell, gave him just the 
information which he desired. 

Just before breakfast one morning he was 
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sitting cozily in his gown and slippers “reading 
the news,” when he exclaimed, “Really, I do 
believe this will be the very place for us! Just 
the spot we have been looking for!” 

“What? What, pa? What?’ exclaimed all 
the children at once. 

Their father then read them the advertise- 
ment of the sale of the Bonaparte estate “in 
lots to suit purchasers.” 
seen the dancings, and hoppings, and caperings 


of those children; and if you had heard their | 


clappings and congratulations, you might have 
thought that joy in its perfection crowned that 
early morning hour. Their gyrations were al- 
most equal to those of bees in the sunshine. 
“O, pa, do please go right away! I am so 
afraid it will all be sold before you get there!” 
said impatient Johnny. 

So off “pa” started in the earliest train after 
breakfast. But he did not by any means carry 
the whole of the household excitement with 
him. It is impossible to tell how many times 
in the day the “good wishes” of the children 
were sent after him; that he “would hurry 
back”’—that he “truly would make the bargain 
that day.” Toward the close of the afternoon 
it did seem a “terribly long while to them since 
pa went away.” But the longest day has an 
end, and at six o’clock the father was seen 
coming up the street. The arm-chair was 
wheeled out, the slippers and gown were pre- 
pared, and all things made ready to prevent 
any delay in the recital of the news. And 
what was the news? Why, Mr. Mellor had 
actually bought the lot upon which the gardener 
lived! that beautiful grassy slope by the edge 
of the river! Joy to them all! 

No wonder the children could not sleep that 
night. ‘“Let’s talk,” said one. “What about?” 
said another. “About going to Edgewater,” 
said a third, her voice coming through the door- 
way opening between the rooms. And there 
they lay, building their airy castles, till, one by 
one, their voices grew faint, and rosy dreams 
made Edgewater a fairy-land. 

Some of those dreams became realities. The 
gardener’s house was soon transformed into a 
convenient and pretty dwelling. And how often, 
do you suppose, while the “plans” were being 
talked of did little Frank, the youngest of the 
family, playing with his toy-blocks, call out, 
“See! see! here’s our new house at Edgewa- 
ter!” Once he and Marie had built the house, 
barn, carriage house, stables, cow-house, and 
even Rover’s-house, and sat admiring them, 
when master Johnny, the oldest brother, came 
up and, in what he thought fun, knocked them 
all over. Heartless fellow! he deserved to have 


And then if you had | 


. 
his new sail-boat, which he was expecting to 
see glide gracefully on the river at Edgewater, 
thrown into a lake of fire! But retaliation, or 
“paying back,” is not the spirit of the true 
Christian; so we will trust that little Frank’s 
sorrow will make his brother more thoughtful 
another time, and we will not burn up his boat. 

Soon “moving-time” came; yet after all the 
children were sorry to leave their old home. 
| They ran all around togsay “good-by” to the 

rooms and nooks, and even to kiss farewell to 

.some of their favorite spots; and when they 
stepped into the carriage tears stood in their 
eyes. Would you believe it, glad as they were 
to go to the country? Well, well, I am glad 
they loved their home. The middle spot of the 
heart should always be sacred to home, and 
every member of a family should do every thing 
he can to make home pleasant and attractive. 

But they were soon rolling on their way in 
their large family carriage through all the 
freshness of mature springtime. It was a day 
in the middle of May. Butter-cups, violets, 
cowslips thick among the grass, nodded “how 
do you do” to them as they passed. A pleas- 
ant breeze was blowing from the west and made 
the long shadows of the early morning sun 
dance in joyousness. It was the beautiful sun- 
set time as they drove up to their new home. 
Almost a whole day had they been in the car- 
riage; but they had enjoyed every minute of 
the time. Their picnic dinner in their howse on 
wheels was about the nicest dinner they had 
ever eaten—so they thought. It had been 
taken while the horses were resting under the 
shade of a big tree by the roadside. And then 
at the roadside, too, they had had a little game 
of “tag,” a hearty race after each other, which 
they enjoyed hugely, and stepped back into the 
carriage, the better prepared for another three 
or four hours’ sitting. 

As they drove up to the house the children 
clapped their hands in delight as they bounced 
out of the carriage, so that you would never 
have dreamed they were tired with their long 
day’s ride. 

And now they can shout as much as they 
please, and race, and skip, and grow. And no 
neighbor is near to be incommoded or to say, 
“What noisy boys and girls!” As for the beau- 
tiful river, its placidity seemed undisturbed, 
and its waves rather seemed to join in the rac- 
ing, and skipping, and running. All was har- 
mony there in the country, for children’s spirits 
seem akin to the genuine spirit of nature. 

But Edgewater possessed an additional charm. 
Aunts, uncles, and cousins lived in the village 
a short distance below, and about two miles 
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away was the “old homestead,” or grandpa’s, 
as every body called it. 

Shall I tell you about “grandpa’s?” Yes, 
indeed, for the very name sends a thrill through 
every nerve of youthful ones! A virtuous 
grandpa is a treasure indeed. 

This was a genuine country spot. An old- 
fashioned house with its gable-end and shed- 
kitchen toward the road, it might have looked 
as if it were turning its back upon strangers 
and visitors, only that the string of its anti- 
quated latch was always “out.” Great syca- 
mores bordered the river, which ran very near 
the door, so near to it that the children could 
almost jump into it from the door-steps when 
the tide was high. Not far off was a clear 
spring bubbling up inside of an old barrel, and 
shaded by a grove of willows. From this a 
little stream stole sparkling away,*forming it- 
self into a pond, where the horses and cattle 
came to drink. 

The barn was larger than the house, and it 
was always well-filled with hay and grain, and 
around it were grouped picturesque hay-stacks, 
looking in the distance like a chain of well- 
formed hills. Near by were the pens for the 
porkers with their troops of little pigs. On the 
river and pond sailed flocks of geese and ducks; 
and in the chicken-yard turkeys, guinea-fowls, 
hens and cocks strutted, and gobbled, and 
crowed. 

Near the barn was the house where all the 
farming instruments and working-tools were 
kept. “A place for every thing and every thing 
in its place,” was the rule for that place, and 
every thing that you would expect to see in 
the country was to be seen at “Spring Lawn.” 

But grandpa had become almost too old to 
take charge of the farm; so his daughter and 
her husband—Mr. and Mrs. Somers—became 
his successors. Their two children were named 
Jessie and Harry. Jessie was thirteen and 
Harry was fifteen. 

Grandpa still lived there, and he could not be 
coaxed to live any where else; and really “Spring 
Lawn” would not have seemed like the same 
place without him. It was so natural to see 
him sitting in that old-fashioned, high-backed, 
cushioned chair. By the way, too, those cush- 
ions were a part of the place. They had been 
made by grandma in the days of her industry, 
of old rags of all colors, cut and twisted in such 
a way as to look something like the tufted work 
of modern date. But grandma was in heaven 
now, and every thing that belonged to her was 
almost sacred to dear old grandpa. The chair 
always stood in the winter-time near the side of 
the quaint old fireplace, where big logs blazed; 


‘in the summer-time it was oftenest out in the 
yard under the branching limbs of an old mul- 
berry-tree. 

But we must not linger too long in this coun- 
try home; there are other uncles, and aunts, 
and cousins to whom I must introduce you. 

“Uncle Samuel” lived not very far from 
uncle John’s new house at Edgewater. Two of 
his children, Lucy and Ada, had grown into 
young ladies, and had just graduated at the 
time our stories commenced. Their two broth- 
ers, Charles and Henry, were a good deal 
younger than they. 

Their house was in cottage-style, and almost 
covered with vines, and trees, and flowers, They 
had lived there a good while, and had made 
their earthly home a beautiful one. But it is 
to be feared they did not take thought enough 
about their heavenly home. They seemed to 
forget what the precious Savior said, “Seek ye 
Jirst the kingdom of God and-his righteousness, 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
God should be the head of all families, and the 
first in all hearts. 

In a small house, “just round the corner” 
from uncle Samuel's, another aunt lived with 
her only daughter Flora. Flora Ramsey—an 
only daughter—alone’ here, but three sisters and 
a brother in the home of the angels, 

Death had been in that household and had 
blown apart that wreath of loving onés. But 
his icy breath had not chilled the love of those 
who were left—the father and mother and Flora. 
Nor was Flora spoiled by being the only child. 
Death’s sharp teachings had done her heart 
good. She remembered very well the gentle, 
graceful sister who had been laid in the tomb— 
the nearly full-blown rose of the wreath, whose 
fading had almost broken the mother’s heart. 

She remembered, too, that precious bud, the 
little baby-boy, that was nipped by the un- 
timely blast. She loved that fair little creature, 
O, very dearly, and her heart ached to see it 
laid under the sod. But her mother told her 
that in these actions God was talking to her— 
trying to teach her useful lessons, and Flora 
tried to listen. Her kind Father in heaven was 
taking these means to prepare her heart for the 
abode of the pure, and should Flora turn away? 
No, no! she would listen, and learn, and prac- 
tice. 

Living so near each other, these families 
formed a little community of their own. The 
Spring Lawn family came to Edgewater always 
twice a year, and then of course their visits 
must be returned. A beautiful bond of sym- 
pathy and affection united them. 

Grandpa used to say sometimes that it seemed 
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to him like a tree. He was the trunk, pretty 
well scarred by time, to be sure, but still pretty 
straight and pretty strong. They were all the 
branches, and twigs, and leaves, and he thought 


it a very pretty sight to see them all swayed | 
| pocket, and walking rapidly to the Worcester 


so much by the same breeze—the same feeling 
of sympathy and love running through the 
whole. You know that did not make their 
thoughts and opinions all similar. No, no, that 
would not be true harmony. Some differences 
are needed to spice up life. The breeze from 
the south may blow through the trees, yet the 
leaves and branches will not all move in the 
same direction. Who would wish such same- 
ness? 
[CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 


—_—_——_—_—_- 


A MERCHANT'S STORY. 


MEMBER of a large mercantile firm re- 
cently gave me a bit of his early experi- 
ence, Said he, “I was seventeen years old 
when I left the country store where I had 
‘tended’ for three years, and came to Boston in 
search of a place. Anxious, of course, to ap- 
pear to the best advantage, I spent an unusual 
amount of time and solicitude upon my toilet, 
and when it was completed I surveyed my re- 
flection in the glass with no little satisfaction, 
glancing lastly and most approvingly upon a 
seal ring which embellished my little finger, and 
my cane, a very pretty affair, which I had pur- 
chased with direct reference to this occasion. 
My first day’s experience was not encour- 
aging. I traversed street after street, up one 
side and down the other, without success. I 
fancied toward the last that the clerks all knew 
my business the moment I opened the door, 
and that they winked ill-naturedly at my dis- 
comfiture as I passed out. But nature en- 
dowed me with a good degree of persistency, 
and the next day I started again. Toward 
noon I entered a store where an elderly gentle- 
man stood talking with a lady at the door. I 
vaited till the visitor had left, and then stated 
my errand. ‘No, sir,’ was the answer, given in 
a peculiar crisp and decided manner. Possibly 
I looked the discouragement I was beginning 
to feel, for he added in a kinder tone, ‘Are you 
good at taking a hint? ‘I don’t know,’ I an- 
swered, while my face flushed painfully. ‘What 
I wish to say is this,’ said he, smiling at my 
embarrassment; ‘if I were in want of a clerk, I 
would not engage a young man who came seek- 
ing employment with a flashy ring upon his 
finger, and swinging a fancy cane.’ 
“For a moment mortified vanity struggled 





against common-sense, but sense got the victory, 
and I replied, with rather a shaky voice, I am 
afraid, ‘1’m very much obliged to you,’ and 
then beat a hasty retreat. As soon as I had 
got out of sight, I slipped the ring into my 


depot, I left the cane in charge of the baggage 
master, ‘till called for. It is there now, for 
aught I know. At any rate I never called for 
it. That afternoon I obtained a situation with 
the firm of which I am now a partner. 

“How much my unfortunate finery had in- 
jured my prospects on the previous day [ shall 
never know, but I never think of the old gen- 
tleman and his plain dealing without feeling, as 
I told him at the time, ‘very much obliged to 
him.’ ”— Youth’s Companion. 


—_—_—_———_——_ 


TABLE MANNERS. 


OME little folks are not polite at their meals, 
The following beautiful lines are so simple, 

practical, comprehensive, and directly to the 
point, we take pleasure in placing them con- 
spicuously before our readers. They will bear 
memorizing: 

In silence I must take my seat; 

And give God thanks before I eat; 

Must for my food in patience wait 

Till I am asked to hand my plate; 

I must not scold, nor whine, nor pout, 

Nor move my chair or plate about; 

With knife, or fork, or napkin ring, 

I must not play—nor must I sing; 

I must not speak a useless word; 

For children must be seen—not heard; 

I must not talk about my food, 

Nor fret if I don’t think it good; 

My mouth with food I must not crowd, 

Nor while I'm eating speak aloud; 

Must turn my head to cough or sneeze, 

And when I ask, say, “If you please;” 

The table-cloth I must not spoil, 

Nor with my food my fingers soil: 

Must keep my seat when I am done, 

Nor round the table sport or run; 

When told to rise, then I must put 

My chair away with noiseless foot, 

And lift my heart to God above, 

In praise for all his wondrous love. 


—— 


A Lapy who had boasted high at a dinner 
party of the good manners of her little darling, 
addressed him thus: “Charlie, my dear, won’t 
you have some beans?” “No,” was the ill- 
mannered reply of the petulant chernb, “No!” 
exclaimed the astonished mother, “No what?” 
“No beans,” said the child. 
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FAMILY INTERCOURSE.—This is a sore subject to 
touch. One feels like treading all at once on a hund- 
red corns. Nearly every family has its sore spot, its 
dark corner, its private closet, carefully locked up, and 
the interior hidden from the light of day. It seems 
strange to say that most family difficulties arise from 
the ignorance of the different members of each other, 
and yet it is sadly true. Many families live together 
for years, and separate, knowing less of each other's 
secret feelings, motives, and the springs which guide 
action, than of others who have lived altogether out- 
side the family circle. Small jealousies, petty selfish- 
hess, creep in and produce estrangement, which fre- 
quently mars the happiness of a lifetime. 

There is little appreciation of the divine beauty, and 
loving, graceful possibilities of the family relation. It 
is so common a fact that we lose sight of its wisdom, 
just as we forget to be thankful that the sun shines, or 
that the dew and rain falls. The sweet name of mother, 





brother, sister, falls upon the ear without meaning | 


while we are constantly associated with them, and in 
the habitual enjoyment of their kind offices; it is only 
long after, when perhaps some bright eyes have become 
dimmed, and the merry laughter of others hushed, and 
the weary, tired heart seeks its rest among strangers, 
that the magic of household names, and the deep, ten- 
der meaning of the household relationship is really 
felt. 

The great want in families is justice and reciprocity, 
and that forbearance which it is necessary for mortals 
always to exercise toward each other. We willingly 
accept it from others, but we are not willing to give 
it in return. We establish a claim on some inci- 
dental circumstances, or the bare fact of relationship, 
and impose burdens and accept kindnesses without a 
thought of obligation on our own part. Children make 
the life of their parents one of never-ending toil and 
anxiety, and often refuse even the poor reward of their 
love and confidence. Sisters demand aid, protection, 
and favors of all sorts from their brothers, and if 
asked to make their shirts, mend their hose, or even 
hem a handkerchief in return, would have a thousand 
excuses, or perhaps flatly refuse the needed service. 

Habitual politeness is a valuable element of family 
intercourse. A coarse, rude speech is less excusable 
addressed to father, mother, brother, or sister, than if 
used to a stranger or a simple acquaintance; and yet 
how common it is! Of course the fault of this lies 
with the parents. Precept is of little use without ex- 
ample. Some parents think it beneath their dignity to 
prefix a request with “if you please,” or “have the 
kindness,” and then wonder why their children can 





lg Girrle. 


not be “mannerly,” like other people’s. We have 
known the sons of a poor widow, who on no account 
would have permitted themselves to sit down to table 
with their mother without first arranging their toilet 
in the best manner their circumstances would permit, 
and never suffered her, no matter what the temptation, 
to attend Church or her weekly prayer meeting alone. 
This consideration extended to the minutest acts of 
their daily life, and was a most charming thing to see. 
The mother, it is hardly necessary to say, was a lady 
by birth and education, and had carefully practiced 
toward her children that respect for their feelings and 
thoughtfulness for their comfort which she afterward 
received from them.—Jennie June. 


THE OLD Woman.—It was thus a few days since, 
we heard a stripling of sixteen years designate the 
mother who bore him. By coarse husbands, we have 
heard wives so called occasionally, though in the latter 
ease the phrase is often used endearingly. At all times 
as commonly spoken, it jars upon the ear and shocks 
the senses. An old woman is an object of reverence 
above and beyond almost all phases of humanity. Her 
age should be the surest passport to courteous consid- 
eration. The aged mother of a grown-up family needs 
no other certificate of worth. She is a monument of 
excellence, approved and warranted. She has fought 
faithfully “the good fight,’ and come off conqueror. 
Upon her venerable face she bears the marks of the 
conflict in all its furrowed lines. The most grievous 
of the ills of life have been hers, trials untold and un- 
known only to God and herself she has borne inces- 
santly; and now in her old age—her duty done, pa- 
tiently awaiting her appointed time—she stands, more 
truly beautiful than he who has slain his thousands, 
and stood triumphant upon the proudest field of vic- 
tory. Young man, speak kindly to your mother, and 
even courteously of her. But a little time you may 
see her no more forever! Her eyes are dim, her form 
is bent, and her shadows fall graveward. Others may 


| love you when she has passed away—kind-hearted sis- 


ters, or she whom of all the world you may choose for 
a partner—she may love you warmly, passionately; 
children may love you fondly; but never again— 
never while time is yours shall the love of any woman 
be to you as that of your old trembling, weakened 
mother has been. Through helpless infancy her throb- 
bing breast was your safe protection and support—in 
wayward, testy boyhood, she bore patiently with your 
thoughtless rudeness, and nursed you through a legion 
of ills and maladies. Her hand it was that bathed 
your burning brow, or moistened the parched lips; her 
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eye that lighted up the darkness of wasting nightly 
vigils, watching always in your fitful sleep, sleepless 
by your side as none but her could watch. O, speak 
not her name lightly, for you can not live so many 
years as would suffice to thank her fully. Through 
reckless and impatient youth she is your counselor 
and solace. To a bright manhood she guides your 
important steps, nor even then forsakes or forgets. 
Speak gently, then, and reverentially of your mother, 
and when you, too, shall be old, it shall in some de- 
gree lighten the remorse which shall be yours for other 
sins, to know that never wantonly have you outraged 
the respect due to old women. 


FAULT-FINDING WITH OUR CHILDREN.—It is at 
times necessary to censure and punish; but very much 
more may be done by encouraging children when they 
do well. Be, therefore, more careful to express your 
approbation of good conduct than your disapprobation 
of bad. Nothing can more discourage a child than 
a spirit of incessant fault-finding on the part of its 
parents; hardly any thing can exert a more injurious 
influence upon the disposition both of the parent and 
child. There are two great motives influencing human 
action—hope and fear. Both of these are at times 
necessary. But who would not prefer to have her 
child influenced to good conduct by a desire of pleas- 
ing rather than by the fear of offending? If a mother 
never expresses her gratification when her children do 
well, and is always censuring them when she sees any 
thing amiss, they are discouraged and unhappy; their 
dispositions become hardened and soured by this cease- 
less fretting, and, at last, finding that, whether they do | 
well or ill, they are équally found fault with, they re- | 
linquish all efforts to please and become heedless of | 
reproaches. 


SPEAK GENTLY.— 

Gently, mother, gently, 
Chide thy little one, 

’T is a toilsome journey 
Tt has just begun; 

Many a rugged steep 
Lieth in its pathway, 

And full oft *t will weep; 
O, then, gently, gently! 


Kindly, mother, kindly, 
Speak in tender tones; 
That dear child, remember, 
Echoes back thine own; 
Teach in gentle accents, 
Teach in words of love, 
Let the softest breezes 
Its young heart-strings move— 
Kindly, mother, kindly, 


Wouldst thou have the setting 
Of a gem most fair, 
In a crown of beauty 
It were thine to wear? 
Mother! train with caution 
That dear little one; 
Guide, reprove, and ever 
Let the work be done 
Gently, mother, kindly. 


“Gop oF my MotHer.”—An infidel of talent, under 
the power of the truth, bowed his knees at a religious 
meeting, and cried in agony, “ God of my mother, have 





mercy on me!” “God of my mother!” How much is 


revealed in that single expression; how conclusively it 
proves this man had a mother whose faithfulness left 
an impress on his soul too deep to be obliterated by 
time; how eloquently it pleads with other mothers to 
be diligent in the inculcation of moral and religious 
truths! 


A Happy Marriep Lire.—When Robert Newton, 
the Wesleyan pulpit orator, married, he and his bride 
began the married life by retiring twice each day to 
This practice they kept 
up, when opportunity served, to the end of life. Mark 
the result! When an old man Mr. Newton remarked: 
“In the course of a short time my wife and I shall 
celebrate the jubilee of our marriage; and I know not 


pray with and for each other. 


that during the fifty years of our union an unkind 
look or an unkind word has ever passed between us.” 
That was certainly a happy married life. _What 
made it so? No doubt strong mutual affection, con- 
geniality of tastes, habits, and pursuits had much to do 
Did not that 
hour of daily prayer make the bond of peace so strong 


with it; but did not religion have more? 


that none of the manifold trials of a long public life 
could even strain it? Had religion been stricken from 
their lives would not pride, vanity, or passion have 
Did 


such absolute peace ever reign undisturbed over the 


grown into a power of discord in their hearts? 


married life of any irreligious pair for half a century 
since the fall? 
life? Is not the religious element needed in his mar- 
ried life to render it even tolerable? Consider the 
claims of religion, my reader, from ‘this stand-point 


Does it reign over the reader’s married 


and you will conclude that religion is needful not only 
for your present and eternal happiness, but also for 
your domestic enjoyment. 


Hrnts ror Harp Times.—Credit never permits a 
man to know the real value of money, nor to have full 
control over his affairs. It presents all his expenses 
in the aggregate, and not in detail. Every one has 
more or less of the miser's love of money—of the 
actual gold pieces and the crisp bank notes. Now, if 
you have these things in your pocket, you see them, as 
you make your purchases, visibly diminishing under 
your eye. The lessening heap cries to you to stop. 
You would like to buy this, that, and the other; but 
you know exactly how much money you have left, and 
if you go on buying more things, your purse will soon 
be empty. You do not see this when you take credit. 
You give your orders freely, without thought or calcu- 
lation; and when the day of payment comes, you find 
that you have overrun the constable. 

On every hand we see people living on credit, put- 
ting off pay-day to the last, making in the end some 
desperate effort, either by begging or borrowing, to 
scrape the money together, and then struggling on 
again, with the canker of care eating at their heart, to 
the inevitable goal of bankruptey. If people would 
only make a push at the beginning, instead of the end, 
they would save themselves all this misery. The great 
secret of being solvent, and well-to-do, and comforta- 
ble, is to get ahead of your expenses. Eat and drink 
this month what you earned last month—not what you 
are going to earn next month. There are, no doubt, 
many persons so unfortunately situated that they can 
never accomplish this. 
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No man can guard against ill health; no man can 
insure himself a well-conducted, helpful family, or a 
permanent income. There will always be people who 
can not help their misfortunes; hut, as a rule, these 
unfortunates are far less trouble to society than those 
in a better position who bring their misfortunes upon 
themselves by deliberate recklessness and extrava- 
gance. You may help a poor, honest, struggling man 
to some purpose, but the utmost you can do for an 
unthrift is thrown away. You give him money you 
have earned by hard labor—he spends it in pleasure, 
which you have never permitted yourself to enjoy. 

The best pleasures—those which sweeten life most, 
and leave no bitterness behind—are cheap pleasures. 
What greater pleasure can man enjoy than the sense 
of being free and independent? The man with his fine 
house, his glittering carriage, and his rich banquets, 
for which he is in debt, is a slave, a prisoner, forever 
dragging his chains behind him through all the grand- 
eur of the false world through which he moves. 

MysTERIES OF THE GosPEL.—The following admi- 
rable sentences are from the pen of M. Saurin: 

“T freely grant, that had I consulted my own reason 
only, I could not have discovered some of the myste- 
ries of the Gospel. Nevertheless, when I think on the 
grandeur of God, when I cast my eyes on that vast 
ocean, when I consider that vast ALL, nothing aston- 
ishes me, nothing staggers me, nothing seems to me 
inadmissible, however incomprehensible it may be. 
When the subject is divine, I am ready to believe all, 
to receive all, to admit all, provided I be convinced it 
is God himself who speaks to me, or any one on his 
part. 

“ After this I am no longer astonished that there are 
three distinct persons in one Divine essence; one God, 
and yet a Father, a Son, and a Holy Spirit. Either a 
religion must tell us nothing about God, or what it 
tells us must be beyond our capacities; and in survey- 
ing the borders of this immense ocean, it must needs 
exhibit a vast extent in which our feeble sight is lost. 
But what surprises me, what staggers me, what affrights 
me, is to see a diminutive creature, a contemptible 
man, a little ray of light glimmering through a few 
feeble organs, argue a point with the Supreme Being; 
oppose that Intelligence who sitteth at the helm of the 
world; question what he affirms; dispute what he de- 
termines; appeal from his decisions; and, even after 
God has given him evidence, reject all doctrines that 
are above his capacity. Enter into thy nothingness, 
mortal creature! What madness fills thee! How dost 
thou dare, thou who art but a point—thou whose es- 
sence is but an atom—to measure thyself with the 
Supreme Being; with him who fills heaven and earth; 
with him whom the heaven, even the heaven of heavens, 
can not contain? Canst thou by searching find out 
God? Canst thou find out the Almighty to per- 
fection?” 

Home SymPaTHIES.—How beautiful is that peace- 
ful, quiet home which protectingly incloses the weary 
pilgrim of earth, which collects around its friendly, 
blazing fire, the old man leaning on his staff, the loving 
wife and happy children who dance and sport around 
in their blessed, earthly heaven, and who finish a day 
passed in innocence with grateful prayers upon their 
smiling lips! 





WITTY AND WISE. 


A Porite Hrnt.--Rey. Mr. H. was stationed at Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin, and was very much annoyed on the 
first Sabbath by the whi8pering and other improper 
conduct of some young gentlemen present. He stopped 
in his discourse, and fixing his eyes upon the offenders 
said, “I very much dislike to reprove any one in a 
congregation where I am not acquainted, as I am afraid 
of making as great a mistake as brother R. once made 
at F. While preaching his first sermon he was very 
much disturbed by a person in the congregation, who, 
though reproved several times by brother R., only be- 
haved the worse for it through the whole sermon. As 
brother R. was leaving the church after the services, 
one of the brethren accosted him with, ‘Brother R., 
did you know that the man you reproved to-day was a 
fool?’” It is needless to say the nuisance was abated. 


BripGet.—“ Now, Mrs. Bradford, I always likes to 
have an old-fashioned talk with the lady I lives with 
before 1 begins. I’m awful tempered, but I’m dread- 
ful forgivin’. Have you a good kitchen range, hot and 
cold water, stationary tubs, oil-cloth on the floor, dumb 
waiter? Monday I washes. I’se to be let alone that 
day. Tuesday I irons. Nobody’s to come near me 
that day. Wednesday I bakes. I’se to be let alone 
that day. Thursday I picks up the house. Nobody ’s 
to come near to me that day. Friday I goes to the 
city. Nobody ’s to come near to me that day. Satur- 
day I bakes, and Saturday afternoon my beau comes 
to see me. Nobody’s to come near me that day. Sun- 
day I has to myself.” 

InisH STRATEGY.—An Irishman, driven to desperae 
tion by the stringency of the money market and the 
high price of provisions, procured a pistol an& took to 
the road. Meeting a traveler, he stopped him with, 

“Your money or your life!” 

Seeing Pat was green, he said, 

“T'll tell you what I’ll do; I'll give you all my 
money for that pistol.” 

“ Agreed.” 

Pat received the money, and handed over the pistol. 

“Now,” said the traveler, “hand back that money, 
or I'll blow your brains out!” 

“Blaze away, my hearty!” said Pat. 
dhrop of powther there 's in it.” 


“Never a 


Ranpom Expresstons.—‘I'm tired to death.” So 
you have said very often, and are still alive, in very 
good health. 

“T had not a wink of sleep all night.” 
your bed-fellow heard you snore several times. 

“T would not do it for the world.” And yet you 
have done many things equally bad for a trifle. 

“We were up to our knees in mud.” You know 
very well the dirt was not over your shoes. 


And yet 


CRACKED.—A lady having accidentally broken her 
smelling-bottle, her husband, who was very petulant, 
said to her, “I declare, my dear, every thing that be- 
longs to you is more or less broken.” “True,” replied 
the lady, “for even you are a little cracked.” 

SEVERE——Among the impertinences of the younger 
Dumas in regard to women is his saying that they were 
created without beards because they could never hold 
their tongues long enough to be shaved. 
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THE GARDENS AND Poots oF Sotomon.—J made 
me gardens and orchards, and I planted trees in them of 
all kinds of fruits; I made me pools of water, to water 
therewith the wood that bringeth forth trees.” cel. 
ti, 6, 7. 

Miss Rogers, in her “ Domestic Life in Palestine,” 
gives us a fine description of the vast ruins of these 
gardens and pools of Solomon. As we get an idea of 
the great desolation, which is all that is left of them 
now, we feel more deeply than ever the force of Solo- 
mon’s declaration, “All is vanity and vexation of 
spirit, and there is no profit under the sun.” 

“When we reached the bottom of the Valley of Ur- 
tis, and had passed a bold, projecting and caverned 
rock which causes an abrupt turn in its course, I was 
startled with delight and surprise at the picture be- 
fore us—the loveliest I had seen in the East. 

“No wonder that Biblical topographists agree in call- 
ing Urtés the site of the gardens of Solomon, and no 
wonder if Solomon selected this valley for his especial 
retreat, and made this part of it his pleasure-ground. 
It may have been more magnificent in his time, when 
the now fallen and shattered columns supported stately 
buildings, and the terraces were paved with the now 
scattered tessere; but it could not have been more 
beautiful and refreshing even in those golden days, for 
there the pomegranates still yield their pleasant fruit, 
the vine flourishes, the fig-trees put forth their green 
figs around the fountain of gardens, the well of living 
water. Vegetable marrows, cucumbers, melons, and 
tomatoes carpet the bed of the valley with their broad 
Ieaves and glossy fruits, and fields of lentils, beans, 
potatoes, millet, and patches of golden maize, blossom- 
ing tobacco, and sesame in excellent order, proclaim 
the agricultural skill of the successor of Solomon. 
Higher up in the valley is a splendid orchard, where 
peach, apple, pear, and plum-trees flourish side by side 
with the more common fruits of the country, watered 
by sparkling streams which intersect the gardens and 
orchards like silver threads. 

“Scattered blocks of stone, fallen columns, founda- 
tions of houses, and broken walls alone remain. A 
few wild Arabs of the Taamari tribe haunt these ruins 
and the caverns in the limestone hills which rise be- 
hind them, attracted by the spring which gushes im- 
petuously from a rock overgrown with mosses and 
ferns, and overshadowed with fine trees. The water 
falls in a large body, splashing and bubbling, into a 
square reservoir, where a group of little Bedouins 
stood enjoying shower-baths. A few men were bathing 
their feet and washing their hands, in preparation for 
prayer. 

“We followed the course of the stream, and, with it, 
descended into the valley between the low stone walls 
which inclose the plantations of olive, fig-trees, lemons, 
and pomegranates. We had to make our way cau- 
tiously, now on one side, and then on the other, of the 
rocky bed of the swiftly-flowing stream. 

“The pleasant sound of the rushing waters—the 
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songs of the goldfinches—the sight of the blossoming 
and fruitful trees in the garden below, inclosed by 
steep hills, covered with aromatic herbs—the breezy 
air, laden with the heliotrope-like scent of the fig-trees, 
and tasting of the wild flowers and herbs around— 
delighted us. King Solomon could scarcely have en- 
joyed such scenes more completely, when he, long ago, 
went into the garden to eat the pleasant fruits. 
‘Awake, O north wind! and come, thou south! blow 
upon my garden, that the spices thereof may flow out.’ 

“We rode up the valley to see the three great pools, 
one above the other, which collect the springs of the 
neighborhood. The largest and lowest is 582 feet long, 
and fifty feet deep; the next is 423 feet long, and 39 
feet deep; the upper one is 380 feet long, and 25 feet 
deep. Clear blue filled these tanks—a 
precious reserve for the dry season. The bottom of 
the upper pool is higher than the top of the next, and 
so with the second and third. They are partly formed 
of excavations in the rock, and partly of immense 
These are called Solomon's Pools; and 


water half 


hewn stones. 
he perhaps thought of them, and of his gardens at 
Urtas, when he said, ‘I made me gardens and orchards, 
and I planted trees in them of all kinds of fruits; I 
made me pools of water, to water therewith the wood 
that bringeth forth trees.’ No doubt the fountain and 
streams which supply these pools found their way down 
the Valley of Urtas to the Dead Sea, and wasted their 
sweet waters in the bitter lake, till a Solomon's hand 
restrained them, and led them into these great reser- 
voirs, and built the famous duct round hill-sides, over 
plains, and across valleys, to convey the water to the 
Temple on Mount Moriah.” 


THE UNCOVERING OF THE RooFr.— And they came 
unto him, bringing one sick of the palsy, which was borne 
of four. And when they could not come nigh unto him 
for the press, they uncovered the roof where he was; and 
when they had broken it up, they let down the bed where- 
in the sick of the palsy lay.” Mark ii, 3, 4. 

The following remarks from the same excellent work 
throw considerable light on this interesting incident: 

“In genuine Arab houses no bedsteads are used, and 
consequently no rooms are set apart expressly for bed- 
rooms. Mattresses are spread any whege, in the vari- 
ous rooms and courts, or on the terraces, according to 
the season, or to the convenience of the moment; and 
the beds and bedding are rolled up and put away 
during the day in recesses made for them. Thus, with 
a pretty good stock of mattresses and lehaffs, a large 
number of guests may be entertained any night at a 
moment’s notice. The room was well ventilated by 
two large square openings, near the ceiling, opposite to 
each other, one being just over the door, and the other 
over the recess for the mattresses. This sort of bed 
could easily have been carried away by the sick man 
of Capernéum; and if the houses of Capernéum weré 
built like most of the houses of the present day in the 
towns of Palestine, the uncovering of the roof referred 
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to in the fourth verse of the same chapter, admits of 
an easy explanation. The inner court of the house is 
usually more spacious than any of the surrounding 
rooms, and often there are platforms or benches of 
stone on each side, spread with carpets and cushions, 
used as divans during the day and as sleeping places 
at night. To such a court Christ may have retreated 
when the crowd increased. We may imagine him there, 
with the wondering people round him, and the crafty 
and scornful scribes seated near on the divan—all 
sheltered from the hot sun by some kind of matting or 
canvas, supported on a trellis work of tree-branches 
and planks, more or less secure. When the sick man 
was carried by his friends to the house where Christ 
was preaching, ‘they could not come nigh to him for 
the press,’ so they very naturally went on to the ter- 
race or house-top, and ‘uncovered the roof’ of the 
court: that is, they removed the matting which shel- 
tered it, and then they ‘broke up’ the trellis work and 
let down the bed whereon the sick of the palsy lay. If 
an ordinary house-top had been broken up, the wooden 
beams, and the masses of earth and stone of which it 
is composed would, in falling, have endangered the 
lives of those below.” 

THE SouRCcE OF THE CHRISTIAN’S LoveE.—“ IVe love 
him because he Jirst loved us.” 1 John iv, 19. 

Dr. W. L. Breckenridge, in his sermon at the open- 
ing of the Old School Assembly, introduced this pleas- 
ant pastoral reminiscence: It happened to me, in the 
good providence of God, years ago—but I shall never 
forget it—to have under my ministry in the Gospel, a 
After 
a while, with becoming ditlidence, she made known her 


child whose heart was won by the Savior’s love. 


desire to profess the faith in Christ, and join herself to 
his people. But her parents thought she was too 
young, and wished to hold her back for a time. Fi- 
nally they allowed her to meet the session, with some 
other persons, who just then desired to take the same 
step. When the hour came we sat all together in the 
house of God, a grave but tender-hearted company. 
As the religious experience of one and another of the 
applicants for Church membership was stated, it came 
to the turn of this child to relate hers. “ My child,” 
said I, “ how old are you?” “ Thirteen,” she answered. 
“Do you think you are old enough,” I asked, “ to be 
bound to love the Savior?” “ Yes, sir,” she said, “I 
think I am.” “ And do you love him, then?” I asked 





her. “ Yes, sir,” she answered, “I do love him.” “ Why 
do you love him, my dear child?” once more I asked 
her. She started, as if surprised at the question, and 
turning her beautiful face upon me, bathed in tears, 
but radiant with joy and peace, she quickly answered, 
“Why, I love him because he loved me, and gave him- 
self for me!” I thought with myself, if all the saints 
on earth, and the General Assembly and Church of the 
first-born that are written in heaven were asked that 
question, not one of them could give a plainer or truer 
answer! 


Wuat EnsJoyMENT AWAITS ts IN HEAvVEN.—If 
you see a long life of health, there they will have a 
healthy eternity, an eternal health, because the just 
shall live forever; the Lord hath said, “they shall 
surely live.” If satisfaction, they shall be satisfied 
when they see the glory of the Lord; they shall be 
filled with the riches of the house of God. If melody, 
then the angels shall sing to God without ceasing. If 
any pure pleasure delights you, the Lord will give you 
to drink of the rivers of his pleasure. If wisdom, 
then the very wisdom of God shall show you true 
wisdom. If friendship, they shall love God more than 
themselves, and one another as themselves; and God 
shall love them more than they themselves do; for they 
shall love him, and one another through him, but he 
shall love himself, them through himself. If coneord, 
there all shall be of one mind, for the will of God 
shall be supreme. If power delights you, they shall 
be able to execute their will as God does his; for as 
God does what he wills by his own power, so through 
his power shall the saints execute their will. For as 
they shall desire nothing but what he wills, so he shall 
will what they desire, and what they desire must 
therefore be. If honor and riches, God shall appoint 
his good and faithful servants over many things, yea, 
they shall be called the sons of God and gods; they 
shall be heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ. But 
if certain security, they shall be as certain of never 
losing their security, as they will be certain they will 
never lose it of their own will; and that God who 
loves them, will take away from them nothing which 
they desire to retain; and that nothing else can do so, 
for God is on their side, and nothing shall separate 
them from God. How great and blessed is the joy 
where so great and blessed a good is!—St. Augustine. 


_—_———_—_-<>-————_——_ 
one th WY s eetenws 
weaRarer dvPRUINAS. 


Deatu or Rev. ©. R. MARTIN, OF THE CHINA MIs- 
s1on.—Brother S. L. Baldwin writes from Fuhehau, 
September 16th, as follows of the death of brother 
Martin: 

Carlos R. Martin was born in Vermont, June 29, 1835. By 
the death of his father, when he was seven years old, the fam- 
ily was broken up, and the children scattered among various 
friends. Carlos was adopted by a worthy couple, who gave 
him the kindest parental care. He was converted at Under- 
hill, Vermont, when about fourteen years of age, was carly 
led t. consecrate himself to the Christian ministry, and was 





gift as a local preacher in various places with acceptability. 
In August, 1856, he was stationed by the presiding elder at 
Alburgh, Vermont, where he labored for about six months. 
During the Winter his faithful labors were blessed with a re- 
vival of religion, in which many souls were converted to God. 

In the Spring of 1857 he entered the Biblical Institute at 
Concord, New Hampshire, as a student. It was there that 
the acquaintance of the writer with him was formed. He 
was conscientious and diligent, and pursued his studies with 
an ardor and energy that insured success. Ue stood high in 
the estimation both of the professors and of his fellow-stu- 


dents. He was punctual in his attendance upon meetings for 


licensed to preach in 1855. For about a year he exercised his | prayer and Christian experience, and his associates there will 
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doubtless all remember the earnest spirit of devotion that 
characterized his exercises. While studying during the week, 
most of his Sabbaths, and frequently an evening of each 
weck, were spent laboring in some destitute place in the 
neighborhood, seeking to build up Christ's kingdom and save 
his fellow-men. He was an active member of the Missionary 
Society, and had the cause much at heart during the period 
of his studies. 

He graduated in June, 1859, was married in August of the 
same year, and sailed for China October 26th. He reached 
Fubchau April 1, 1860, He came with a heart full of love to 
God and man, and entered at once heartily on his work. He 
spent a fortnight at the house of the writer, while his own 
house was being put in readiness; and he seemed unwilling 
that even that short time should pass away without begin- 
ning the study of the language. He studied diligently, and 
was able to commence preaching in about a year from his 
arrival. 

For three years and a half he has labored assiduously to 
bring these fallen people to Christ. Not only our various 
stations in the suburbs of the city, but Ngu Kang, Koi Hung, 
Kang Chia, Teng Iong, and the distant cities of Leog Kong, 
Lo Nguong, and Ku Cheng have shared in his labors. 

During the past year he had labored diligently in the city. 
After he was driven from his house by the furious mob of last 
January, he gave himself with diligence to the plans for re- 
building his destroyed chapel on East-street. During the 
past warm season he has gone regularly two or three times a 
week to superintend the building. , The work was just com- 
pleted, and next Sunday fixed for the day of dedication. He 
had given all the necessary instructions to the workmen and 
to the sexton of the church. Amid a press of other duties he 
had translated the form for a dedication of the church, and 
was looking forward with joy to the day when a larger and 
better church than the one destroyed should be dedicated, 
and the regular ministrations of the Word be again, com- 
menced, ‘. 

For some time past a more than usual seriousness seemed 
to possess him. His mind was intent upon the study of the 
language, especially in the classical style. He had been lately 
in the habit of reading each day a portion of the Bible in 
each of the classical versions now in use among Protestant 
missionaries, and afterward reading a portion of the Chinese 
classics. He had made considerable progress in the transla- 
tion of the Psalms into the colloquial dialect of Fuhchau, 
had been working diligently on the translation of the Meth- 
odist Discipline, and for some time past had spent an hour on 
two mornings of each week in imparting instruction in He- 
brew to a fellow-missionary. In addition to his other duties, 
he preached every alternate Sunday at Ching Sing Tong, and 
each Wednesday afternoon at the same place. ‘In labors” 
he was truly “abundant.” For some weeks he had seemed 
weaker than usual, and for a fortnight preceding his death 
complained of some internal pain, but did not deem it any 
thing serious. On Monday, September 5th, he went twice to 
the city, though not feeling well. At six o'clock that evening 
his younger son was taken dangerously ill. Brother Martin 
held the little one in his arms till ten o'clock, when he felt so 
ill himself that he reluctantly gave up the child to othess and 
retired. Having hada choleraic attack once before, and notic- 
ing that his symptoms were similar to that, he felt from the 
first that his illness was likely to be a serious one. From ex- 
pressions afterward made, it is evident that he spent much of 
the night in 1 viewin, the past, and looking forward to the 
futare world. His little son died at four, A. M., with all the 
symptoms of cholera, It is not now known just how or when 
the fact came to brother Martin's knowledge. 

About seven o'clock on the morning of Tuesday, 6th inst., 
he said to brother Maclay, “I think my work is about fin- 
ished.” On brother Maclay responding that he hoped not, 
but that he might be spared to us, he reaffirmed his convic- 
tion that his race was about run. , 

Between nine and ten, before any one had told him that his 
case was dangerous, and indeed while there was yet consider- 
able hope of saving him, he calmly expressed his belief that 
he was dying. He then took farewell of his wife, bidding her 





tell his adopted mother that he never regretted having come 
to China; and to tell his brothers and sisters that he wished’ 
them to seek the Lord, and prepare to meet him in heaven. 

His surviving son, three and a half years of age, was 
brought to him, and, taking the little one’s hand in his own, 
he told him he was going home to heaven, and exhorted him 
to be a good boy, and always love and obey his mother; to 
which he added, ** 1 know you will.” 

At one time, when his wife had gone out of the room fora 
moment, he said, “* What will become of my poor wife and 
child?” but immediately added, * The Lord will take care of 
them.” 

Addressing his physician, Dr. Beaumont—a son of the late 
Rev. Dr. Beaumont, of the English Wesleyan Connection—he 
said, “You have always been very kind to me since I came 
to China. I wish I could reward you. I hope God will re- 
ward you in this world, and in the world to come.” Speak- 
ing of the little one who had died at four in the morning, he 
said, ** Last night I was called upon to give up my child, and 
I gave him up without a murmur, and now I give up 
myself.” 

The writer reached his bedside after his farewell messages 
had been given. On my asking him how he was, he said, 
with a peculiarly-triumphant smile upon his lips, **O, I’m 
well! My poor body is almost gone, but my soul is just 
pluming her wings! My work, poor and imperfect as it is, 
isdone. When I thought it over last night and saw how im- 
perfect it was, I felt very bad; but it is done, and Jesus is 
calling me home. If you ever go to America tell all my 
friends it pays to be a Christian!” 

These were the last connected words, he uttered. He re-" 
tained consciousness nearly to the last, but, as if having 
said all he wished to say, he spoke only in monosyllables, giv- 
ing directions concerning measures intended to relieve his 
pain; and we noticed toward ,the last that these directions 
were given in Chinese, in the language of the people to whose 
eternal interests he had given the flower of his youth. 

A funeral sermon was preached on.Sunday, September 11th, 
in the Mission Church. I commend to the earnest sympathies 
and prayers of the Church our bereaved sister and her re- 
maining child. She is wonderfully sustained under her heavy 
load, and murmurs not. As I write, her child is quite seri- 
ously ill, but we are praying and believing that God will 
spare this one to be a comfort to her, and to take his father’s 
place in the Lord’s vineyard. 


EartTH not ouR ABipInGc Puiace.—Prentice elo- 
quently says: 


Ican not believe that earth is man’s only abiding place. It 
cant be that our life is cast up by the ocean of eternity to 
float a moment upon its waves and then sink into nothing- 
ness! Else why is it that the glorious aspirations, which leap 
like angels from the temple of our heart, are forever wander- 
ing about unsatisfied? Why is it that the rainbow and clouds 
come ever with beauty that is not of earth, and then pass off 
and leave us to muse upon their favored loveliness ? 

Why is it that the stars, who hold their festival around 
the midnight throne, are s-t above the grasp of our limited 
faculties, forever mocking us with their unapproachable 
glory? And, finally, why is it that bright forms of human 
beauty are presented to our view, and then taken from us, 
leaving the thousand streams of our affection to flow back in 
Alpine torrents upon our hearts? We are born for a higher 
destiny than that of earth; there is a realm where the rain- 
bow never fades—where the stars will be spread before us like 
islands that slumber on the ocean—and where the beings that 
pass before us like shadows will stay in our presence forever. 

Tue ImMPeRIsHaBLe.—tThe true and good never die. Science, 
philosophy, and art have their limited epochs, beyond which 
they never stray. But who ever saw the grave of a dead 
truth, or the obituary notice of a deceased virtue? It is 
on'y error that sickens and dies, and falsity, wrong, and vice 
which society wears out and casts behind it in its progress 
toward the realization of its divine Ideal. 
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PLAN OF EPIscoPpAL VISITATION, 1865.—The follow- 
ing is the plan of Episcopal visitation, as arranged by 
the Bishops at their last annual session: 












































CoNFERENCE. PLACE. | TIME. | Bisnop. 
BRMGIMOTO ccccccesescsece |City Station, Balt... March 1 Clark. 
East Baltimore........| Danville, Penn....... ; = 1 Baker. 
Missouri and Ark....|St. Joseph....... on ba Scott. 
Kentucky .........00006 .| Newport... a * 2 Morris. 
Western Virginia.....| Wheeling . a * 8 Janes. 
Kansas ..... ..| Topeka.. .| “ 15 Scott. 
Pittsburg “le anton, O..... } 15 Ames, 
Philadelphia ..| Union Ch., Phila | © WH Clack. 
Providence... ..| New Bedford, Mass.) “ 22 Simpson. 
Newark .. a | | Elizabeth .. ‘| “29 Janes. 
Nebraska... Nebraska C ity 6-29 Scott. 
New England.......... sao € ‘ambridge.. -| ** 29 Baker. 
New Jersey .......c00008 |Green-st., T re nton.. “6 29 Ames, 
Oneida.. |Skaneateles.. eccececes 5 Simpson. 
i ..| Plattsburg.. 5 Kingsley. 
North Indiana .| Kendallville .. “ 5 Thomson, 














Maine.......... Hallowell .. a * 5 Clark. 
Wyoming... ‘arbondale, “Penn. 12 Baker. 
New ee | Dover........ sonensenses ‘Bes 13 Ames, 
New York........ .| Forty-third-st.N ¥. ‘Ry 19 Simpson. 
New York E Seventeenth-st., ‘Bie 19 Ames. 


Black River.. Potsdam... 
Vermont. ..| Bradford .. 
East Maine ..| Hampden. 
Germany and Switz. Bremen.. 
Colorado. 











- 22 Kingsley. 


































sean |James own, } 12 Baker. 
Delaware ..... | Wilmington, Del ; 26 Scott. 
Oregon...... desilecediaaianas !Olympia, W. T....... Aug. 10 Kingsley. 
Des Moines.............. Oceola, Iowa.......... 30 Simpson. 
Cincinnati.. «+ | SOT, Dascres } * 30,Clark. 
Central Ohio. ‘|Bellefontaine . ; « 30 Morris. 
} “ 


.| Delaware, O... 30 Baker. 

.| Waterloo, N. - © 30 Ames, 
Brodhesz ad. = a 31.Thomson. 
Attica.... Sept. 6 Scott. 
Elyria. “ 6 Baker. 


Central German. 
East Genesee...... 
West Wisconsin. 
N. W. Indiana... 
North Ohio.. 











Nevada...... Virginia Cit) a = 7 Kingsley. 
Michigan . Albion... timo, 13 Ames. 
Upper Lowa.. iT ‘ipton, Cedar “ 13 Simpson. 
a - 13 Clark. 
Indiana “ 14 Scott. 
‘. W. Wisconsin. - 14 Thomson, 
California “ 20 Kingsley. 


“ 20 Baker. 
20 Morris. 








Illinois...... ~.| Dee atur.. sc andiladascdiaeiataa 20 Janes. 
Minnesota Faribault. a. 7 21 Thomson. 
Central Illinois "lOnarga — td 21 Ames. 

wove | BEG. PRCRBRTICecccscnce, . * 27 Simpson, 
Ohio .... .| Portsmouth. .| ” 27 Clark. 
Southern. Tilinoi . /Olney....... 1. * 27 Scott. 
Wisconsin.... Milwaukee Oct. 4 Baker. 
Rock River.. Aurora....... ad 4 Thomson. 
8. W. German Warsaw, * 4 Ames. 
Genesee, . Pearl-st., Butlalo. bad 4 Janes. 





"y 
Washing ton. ‘ | Asbury Ch., Was ‘n.| sad 18 Simpson. 
India..... -| pinechsenannenemnecieations Lencsseoebtine 
BOs snvsscsrencneneses Lower Caldwell...... Ji an. 24 1805 





May.—One strong man can raise 10 
one 


POWER OF A 
pounds ten feet in a second, ten hours a day; 
strong man can raise 100 pounds one foot in a second; 
one strong man can draw on a level 640 pounds; one 
strong man can press with his hands equal to 110 
pounds; one man’s force drawing horizontally 110 
pounds; one man can lift with both hands 250 pounds; 
one man can support on his shoulders 300 pounds. 


Power oF A Horse.—One horse can raise 150 
pounds two hundred and twenty feet high in a minute, 
eight hours a day; one horse-power is reckoned at 
from 30,000 to 36,000 pounds raised one foot high per 
minute; one horse force, drawing horizontally, is esti- 


au Biatistirel! 


26 members. 





Girma, 


mated at 770 pounds; one horse can draw on a level 
4,480 pounds—two tuns—equal to seven men. 


THE GERMAN Mission WorK oF THE METHOD- 
1st EptscopaL Cuurcu.—The first German society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was reported in the 
Fall of 1838 to the Ohio Conference, and consisted of 
The statistics of the German work in 
1864 are as follows: 
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The number of members who have died since 1839, 
according to the list of obituaries in the Apologist, i 
nearly 3,000. Of work in the South, 
which, according to the Plan of Separation, fell under 
the jurisdiction of the Church South, we can not give 


the German 


the statistics. 

In Germany we have a Book Concern and Missionary 
Institute. In this country the Germans have laid the 
foundation for two German colleges and two orphan 
asylums. The Christian Apologist, issued its 
first number January 4, 1839, has a circulation of 21,- 
000, and the Sunday School Bell, our German Sunday 
13,000. 


which 


school organ, 


Gotp FisH.—The beautiful little fish, called in this 
country “gold and silver fish,” were originally natives 
of China and Japan, where they are held in great es- 
timation, and are called kiuyn. From China the En- 
glish carried some of them to the island of St. Helena, 
and from thence the captain of one of our East India 
ships brought some of them to England in the year 1788. 
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THE Mysticat Rose: or, Mary of Nazareth, the 
Lily of the House of David. By Marié Josephine. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. 
Carrol & Co. lémo. Pp. 290. Price, $2—Of this 
book we remark first, that it is got up in most beau- 
tiful style, printed in antique type, on tinted paper, 
with vermilion edges and heavy binding, uniform in 
style and finish with that gem of sacred songs, the 
Lyra Anglicana, by the same house. But as we read 
its contents we find it a remarkable book to issue 
from a Protestant pen and a Protestant press. We 
can not exactly fix the authorship. On the title-page 
we find the name of Marié Josephine, which sounds 
sufficiently foreign and sufficiently Catholic to account 
for the nature of the book. But it does not appear to be 
a translation or reprint. The real author gives in her 
preface sufficient evidence of American nationality 
and of Protestant faith. The copy-right, we observe, 
is secured in the name of Abby Maria Hemenway, 





and we presume this indicates the authorship. It is | 


the history of Mary, the mother of Christ, gathered 
from Both authentic and traditional sources, told in 
an elevated strain of poetry. We have read some 
Roman Catholic eulogies of the Virgin, some adora- 
tions, some Ave Marias, but we do not now recollect 
any that surpusses this idyl of adulation from this 
Protestant author. It belongs to a class of books 
that we do not like, however well they may be writ- 
ten—a class which loses the becoming reverence with 
which we ought to approach these sacred subjects in a 
fulsome adulation for which we have no example in 
the sacred writers. The book abounds in many fine 
poetic passages. 


Tue CoRRELATION AND CONSERVATION OF Forces: 
A Series of Expositions by Prof. Grove, Prof. Helm- 
holtz, Dr. Mayer, Dr. Faraday, Prof. Liebig, and Dr. 
Carpenter. With an Introduction and brief Biograph- 
ical Notices of the Chief Promoters of the New Views. 
By Edward L. Youmans, M.D. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. Small 
8vo. Pp. 438. $2.—This work is a valuable addition 
to the list of D. Appleton & Co., already so rich in 
original publications and valuable reissues of scientific 
works. It is an exposition from the pens of the most 
eminent physicists of England and Germany of the 
new doctrines with regard to the forces of nature— 
doctrines which undoubtedly constitute the most im- 
portant discovery of the present century. Perhaps 
the most important conclusion reached by the human 
mind in the last century, and one which contributed 
more than any other to the ‘certain and reliable 
advancement of science, was the great principle of the 
indestructibility of matter. The crowning scientific work 
of the present century is the carrying of this princi- 
ple one step farther, and the demonstration of the in- 
destructibility of force. This great principle underlies 
all the new views of the “Correlation and Conserva- 
tion of Forces.” Matter, however manifold may be 





its changes of form, is never created or destroyed, was 
the fundamental principle and guiding maxim of the 
eighteenth century. Force, however manifold may be 
its modes of manifestation, is never created or lost, is 
the fundamental principle of the new philosophy of 
the nineteenth century. Heat, light, electricity, and 
magnetism are now no longer to be regarded as 
substances, and existing independently of each other, 
or as subtile fluids endowed with peculiar propen- 
sities, and distinguished from other material substan- 
ces by the designation of “imponderables,” but are 
to be regarded simply as modes of motion in ordi- 
nary matter; forms of force or energy which are capa- 
ble of mutual, conversion. They are so “correlated” 
that they readily pass from one form to another, and 
so “persistent” that no particle of energy is ever lost. 
Though ever changing form, the total quantity in the 
universe remains constant and unalterable. An emi- 
nent authority has remarked that “these discoveries 
open a region which promises possessions richer than 
any granted hitherto to the intellect of man. Involv- 
ing, as they do, a revolution of fundamental ideas, 
these consequences must be as comprehensive as the 
range of human thought. A principle has been de- 
veloped of all-pervading application, which brings the 
diverse branches of knowledge into more intimate and 
harmonious alliance, and affords a profound insight 
into the universal order.” The names on the title- 
page of this work will be sufficient recommendation 
to all who wish to study the new doctrines in their 
nature, history, and the extended scope of their appli- 
cation. 


Apotocta Pro ViTA Suva. By John Henry New- 
man, D. D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cinein- 
nati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 8vo. Pp. 393. $2.—This 
elaborate essay was called forth by an assertion made 
by Rev. Charles Kingsley in an article in Macmillan’s 
Magazine, that Dr. Newman had declared that “ truth 
for its own sake need not and ought not to be a vir- 
tue.” This called forth from Dr. Newman a spicy 
rejoinder, which was followed by a reply on the part 
of Mr. Kingsley, implying, if not, indeed, giving a 
challenge to the great Romanist to stand for the de- 
fense of his life. We can easily see that this was just 
the opportunity Dr. Newman desired, and that he 
gladly availed himself of it to emerge from his recent 
quietness and comparative obscurity to give to the 
public this “ Apology for his Life.” It is a history of 
his religious opinions; an intensely-interesting state- 
ment of his progress through early superstition, later 
infidelity, more recent High Churchism, and still more 
recent dogmatism, till we reach the last step of a dis- 
quieted spirit hoping to find rest in Catholicism. Dr. 
Newnian is well known as the great leader of the 
movement toward Papacy in the English Church. He 
is the author of the famous Oxford Tract No. 90. He 
is an earnest and enthusiastic man and writer; his 
“ Apology” is written with great ease and power, and 
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holds the interest of the reader to the end. It is a 
remarkable chapter in the history of a human mind, 
and a valuable contribution toward the understanding 
of the recent Anglo-Catholic movement in the English 
Church. It is one side of the great Anglican move- 
ment, the opposite side of which is infidelity. 


HistorY OF THE RoMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE. 
By Charles Merivale, B.D. From the Fourth London 
Edition. Vols. V and VI. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. Large 12mo. 
Pp.473,475. $2 per volume.—it is unnecessary to com- 
mend this great work to our readers; it is indisputa- 
bly the best history of the great empire of the Cesars; 
it is to the empire what Gibbon’s great work is to the 
“Decline and Fall.” It is written in fully as interest- 
ing a style, and certainly with a sounder philosophy 
and a greater freedom from prejudice. The fifth vol- 
ume begins with the accession of Tiberius, and contains 
the history of the reign of that emperor, that of Caius 
Caligula, and part of that of Claudius. The sixth con- 
tinues the history of Claudius, and gives the reign of 
Nero, the commotions in the times of Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius, with the composing of the empire under 
Vespasian, concluding with an admirable chapter on 
Another volume will 
conclude the series, continuing the history to the death 
of M. Aurelius. 


the destruction of Jerusalem. 


Memorr oF Mrs. CAROLINE P. KEITH, missionary 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church to China. 
by her brother, William C. Tenney. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. Carroll & Co. 
12mo. Pp. 392.—The conflict and the victory of an 
earnest missionary life. We remember when Mrs. 
Keith arrived in China, and read with great interest 
this record of her brief but successful life. It might 
well be denominated an autobiography, as it is made 
up very largely of her own letters detailing her ex- 
periences and labors. Her brother has well performed 
this delicate task in cherishing the memory of a noble 
sister. It is a very interesting book. 


Uncie Jony’s Linrary. Six beautifully-illustrated 
volumes, being Sir Steps in the Ladder of Learning. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: R. W. 
Carroll & Co—Six beautiful little square volumes, 
neatly bound, nicely illustrated, and contained in a 
neat box. They are, in fact, progressive reading books, 
beginning with simple stories and descriptions in words 
of one syllable and rising through the successive books 
to a series of very interesting stories in the sixth vol- 
Every little boy or girl that can get hold of 
them will certainly be delighted to learn to read in 
books so beautiful and interesting. 

Young AMERICA: A Poem. By Fitz-Green Halleck. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.—Nicely printed, neatly 
bound, short, rich, and racy. 


ume. 


Hymns oF THE AGES. Third Series. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. Square 
12mo. Pp. 331. $2.50.—This is another of the Tick- 


nor & Fields specimens of fine book-making. It is, 
of course, uniform with the first and second series. It 
comes a little nearer our own age, containing fine 
selections of hymns “In Time of War,” among the 
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authors of which we find the names of J. G. Whittier 
and Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
the melodies sweep through the ages, and we have the 
“God is a Stronghold” of Luther in 1483, and hymns 
of St. Bernard in 1153; then we have the noble hymns 
of Wesley, Watts, Cowper, and some of more recent 
date. Madame Guyon and others of the mystical 
schools contribute to the collection. The compiler is 
evidently a person of discriminating taste, and as his 
resources seem inexhaustible, we believe it will be 
some time yet before the public wearies of these 
“Hymns of the Ages.” 


Still, as in the previous series, 


LEGENDS OF THE Monastic ORDERS, as Represented 
in the Fine Arts. Forming the Second Series of Sacred 
and Legendary Art. By Mrs. Jameson. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. Cincinnatt: Robert Clarke & Co. 18mo. 
Pp. 489. $1.50.—This is a little gem of a book, not 
only for its typographical beauty, with its blue back 
and gold edges, but for its interesting contents. It is 
not only a work for the student of art, but for every 
lover of the strange history of the Church in medieval 
ages. The chapters on early British Christianity are 
profoundly interesting. We are glad the Church has 
passed beyond those monastie ages, but we will never 
lose our interest in the lives and characters of many 
noble men and women who adorned our Christianity 
even in those ages of darkness and error. 


CLEVER Stories oF MANY Nations. Rendered in 
Rhyme. By John G. Saxe. Illustrated by W. L. 
Champeny. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. Square 12mo. Pp. 192.—Tinted 
paper, heavy binding, antique type, finely illustrated, 
gold-edged, we hardly know how the perfection of the 
typographical art could go beyond this beautiful book. 
And with stories of Italy, Arabia, Hungary, Persia, 
India, China, Egypt, Greece, Germany, and Norway, 
told in Saxe’s best style of poetry, we hardly know 
how more of interest could be crowded into so small a 
space. 


Tue Avtumn Honipays oF A Country Parson. 
Boston: Ticknor & Fields. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 
& Co. Pp. 352.—Handsomely bound in muslin, 
beveled boards, and gilt tops, uniform in size and 


16mo. 


style with the other works of the genial and prolific 
“Country Parson.” 


ARIZONA AND Sonora: The Geography, History, 
and Resources of the Silver Region of North America. 
By Sylvester Mowry, of Arizona, graduate of the United 
States Military Academy at West Point, etc. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 12mo. 
Pp. 251. $1.50.—Lieut. Mowry’s opportunities for 
studying this interesting and promising region of 
countr} have been ample. As United States Commis- 
sioner of Boundaries, and the proprietor of the 
“Mowry Silver Mines,” he has made several journeys 
through these territories, residing for about a year in 
Arizona. He has explored the various mining regions, 
and laid down, for purposes of general direction, vari- 
ous railroad routes in connection with the great proj- 
ect of a road to the Pacific. Like all visitors to this 
land of silver, the writer is convinced that this region 
is the depository of untold mines of wealth. It is, 
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perhaps, one of the best and most reliable of the few 
books that have yet been issued on this interesting 
region. It contains a chapter on “the Silver Mines of 
Arizona,” from the pen of Mr. J. Ross Browne, the 
famous traveler, who knows so well how to describe 
what he sees. 


THE Ox_p Loa Scnoor-Hovse. Furnished with In- 
cidents of School Life, Notes of Travel, Poetry, Hints to 
Teachers and Pupils, and Miscellaneous Sketches. Il- 
lustrated. By Alerander Clark, Editor of “Clark's 
School Visitor.” Philadelphia: J. W. Daughaday. 

Yincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 16mo. Pp. 288. 
$1.25.—This is a story of school-life in the days of the 
“old log school-house,” and in an entertaining and in- 
structive manner points out many excellencies and de- 
fects in the art of school-teaching. In addition to the 
story, the book contains several miscellaneous articles 
which will prove interesting to teachers and pupils. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—Engravings of the Bishops —The 
publishers have sent us a copy of their admirable pic- 
ture made up of the portraits of our present Board of 
Bishops. It is to us a welcome gift, because it is not, 
like so many past attempts to group our Superintend- 
ents in a picture, a caricature, or a failure, but is re- 
ally a gem of art, which we immediately ordered 
framed to be hung up in our best room. We are 
pleased with the likenesses; all are good; but still we 
do not see our good Bishop Clark presented to us in 
that life-likeness that we could wish. We presume it 
is hardly wicked to feel a little proud of the noble 
appearance of our Episcopal group, for we confess to 
a feeling something akin to pride as we look on this 
The work is in Mr. But- 
The border was de- 


collection of excellent men. 
tre’s well-known excellent style. 
signed by Mr. C. A, Barry, of Boston, and the respons- 
ibility of publication was assumed by Messrs. F. Rand, 
B. B. Russell, and J. P. Magee. The size of the en- 
graving is 12 inches by 17, on a sheet 17 by 21, and 
the price at retail $1.50. The whole is of rare beauty, 
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and ought to be in demand throughout the entire 
Church. 

Harper's Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion. — 
Issued in numbers, each containing 24 folio pages, and 
copiously illustrated with portraits and battle-scenes, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co. Nos. 1X and X. Price 30 cents. 


Charles Dickens's New Christmas Story. Harper & 
Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. Paper. 
10 cents. 

Chambers's Encyclopedia: A Dictionary for the Peo- 
ple. Published in Monthly Parts. By J. B. Lippincott 
& Co., Philadelphia. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, 
Nos. 79 and 80. NropHytE—Nvumip1a. Completing 
Vol. VI. 25 cents per number. 


THE Westminster Review, October, 1864. The Ed- 
inburgh Review, October, 1864. The London Quar- 
terly Review, October, 1864. American Editions, 
Leonard Seott & Co., New York. Robert Clarke & 
Co., Cincinnati. 


PAMPHLETS, ETC.—1l. Lay Representation in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church: its Justice and Expedi- 
ency. By Gilbert Haven. Boston: J. P. Magee. 
2. In Memoriam: a Discourse on the Life and Death 
of Col. Dahlgren. By Rev. Byron Sunderland, D. D. 
Printed for the Army Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 3. Thirty-Ninth Annual Cat- 
alogue of the Wesleyan Academy, Wilbraham, Mass., 
1863-61, Rev. Edward Cooke, D. D., Prinegipal. Pu- 
} Catalogue of Genesee College and Genesee 
Wesleyan Seminary, 1864-65. President, Rev, John 
W. Lindsay, D. D. Principal, Rev. Charles W. Ben- 
net, A.M. Pupils in College, 97; in Seminary, 614. 
5. Catalogue of the Oneida Conference Seminary, Caze- 
novia, N. Y., 1864-65, Rev. Albert S. Graves, M. A., 
Principal. Pupils, 515. 6. Newbury Seminary and 
Female Collegiate Institute, Newbury, Vt., 1864, Rev. 
George Crosby Smith, A. M., Principal. 
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ESSAY—THE CHURCH AND HER CHILDREN. 
NUMBER I. 


WE design to dwell but very briefly on the relation 
of children to tne Christian Church, as we wish to oc- 
cupy our space with more pointed allusion to the duty 
of the Church with reference to her children. It is 
necessary, however, to make some preliminary refer- 
ence to the character of children and their commection 
with the Church of God. In doing so we assume at 
this time, rather than sustain by argument, several 
propositions with regard to the relation of children to 
the Church: 

1. In the organization of the Church of God in the 
days of Abraham, the covenant emphatically embraced 
within it the children of the patriarch, and made pro- 
vision for the induction of his offspring into the Church, 
even at the early age of eight days. 
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2. In the reéxpression and enlargement of the or- 
ganization of the Church in the days of Moses, this 
connection of the children of the Israelites with the 
Church was re-stated and confirmed, and more defi- 
nitely settled by prescribed rules and laws regulating 
their reception into the Church. 

3. This recognition of the participation of children 
in the covenant rights and promises, continued through 
all the changes of the Jewish Church from the days of 
Moses to those of our blessed Lord, without being once 
called in question by any seet or party among the 
Jews or Israelites. 

4, This important principle, instituted at the very 
foundation of the Church, and running through its his- 
tory for 2,000 years previous to the coming of our 
Lord, was not annulled by the Savior, either by a direct 
prohibition cr by any act or rule from which his dis- 
approbation might be inferred. 
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5. Instead of thus annulling this important feature 
of the Church, Jesus and his apostles, by teaching and 
by example, gave most unequivocal sanction and ap- 
probation to this ancient institution, and perpetuated 
it in the Christian Church. 

6. Not only did the Savior and his apostles thus ap- 
prove and sanction this great principle, but they es- 
tablished it on a still more certain and comprehensive 
foundation—more consistent with the genius and des- 
tiny of the Christian Church—resting it on the moral 
fitness and qualification of children to be received into 
the Church of the Redeemer. 

7. The principle has been received in the belief and 
sustained in the practice of the Christian Church from 
the days of the Savior and his apostles till now. 

The important conclusions to be deduced from these 
several propositions are obvious: 

1. That from the foundation of the Church God has 
ever recognized the participation of the children of 
religious parents in the covenants he has made with 
his people, and in the rights and privileges he has con- 
ferred upon them. ‘They are mine,” saith the Lord, 
and with reference to this proprietorship he has formed 
and organized his Church. He has opened the door of 
his temple and has invited them to enter, and has pro- 
vided in his sanctuary a place for the consecration and 
reception of the babes of his family—a place for the 
lambs of his flock. With reference, too, to this prin- 
ciple of proprietorship in the children of his children, 
he has in every age of the Church emphatically indica- 
ted the stewardship of parents and the responsibility 
of priests and pastors with reference to these little ones 
of his household. 

2. While these great facts in the organization and 
history of the Church indicate thus plainly to us the 
touching recognition of the true character, and of the 
rights and privileges of our children on the part of 
the great Founder of the Church, they also exhibit to 
us the real worth of these little ones, and their true 
relation to the household of faith and to the redemp- 
tion of Christ. They come to us as radiant truths 
from the Word of God, giving tenderer emotions to 
the hearts of parents, awakening in our minds a new 
and deeper concern in the present and great future in- 
terests of our offspring, teaching parents, pastors, and 
teachers to look with higher views on the worth of 
children, and to contemplate their character and des- 
tiny from a more elevated and commanding position. 
In the light of these truths—with the high estimate 
placed upon their worth by the Divine Mind apparent 
before us, and beholding the preparation made for their 
interests in the Christian Church—these little ones rise 
in our love and advance in the world’s estimation. 
Here we learn that though but children they are of 
priceless value; not mere perishable creatures that 
bloom and wither in an hour, but immortal and relig- 
ious beings, heirs of the covenants and promises, par- 
ticipators in the hopes and promises of the Gospel, in- 
valuable gems that may be polished and set forever in 
the glorious diadem of the world’s Redeemer. True, 





in the absence of these facts, they would still be gems, | 


lying close to our hearts, but gems in the dark and 


unknown; but with these truths we bring them forth | 


from the dark bed where nature laid them, and the 
light flashes upon them, and we discover that they are 
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brilliants, worthy to be worn about our necks and to 
adorn our brows. If the Bible, because of the soften- 
ing and refining influence of its immortal truths, may 
be emphatically pronounced the benefactor of woman, 
in the Jight of these principles, it may with equal em- 
phasis be denominated the friend of children. 

3. But not only do these truths reveal to us the im- 
portant character and destiny of our children, and in 
the divine provision made for their interests manifest 
to us their-exalted worth, but they equally indicate to 
us a corresponding exaltation of our responsibility, and 
of the duty of the Christian Church. Who can not per- 
ceive in the light of these propositions a great expand- 
ing of the sphere of parental duty and responsibility? 
The child is no longer merely his feeble and helpless 
offspring, linked to him by the ties of parentage and 
dependent on him for protection, but it is also a moral 
and immortal being, rapidly springing up into a great 
moral and responsible life, and claiming at his hand 


the most careful culture and discipline—it is a lamb of - 


the flock of Christ, of which he is constituted the 
keeper, and for which he is held accountable by the 
chief Shepherd of the fold. It is easy to perceive in 
this tender regard of the great Founder of the Church 
for the rights and privileges of children, that with ref- 
erence to them, as to other gifts and possessions, both 
parents and the Church are recognized of God as 
stewards or trustees, to whom they have been commit- 
ted as sacred charges, and that for the faithful execu- 
tion of this trust God will hold them accountable. 

It is a settled law dr principle in the Divine proced- 
ure with men, that every promise and privilege in- 
volves a corresponding duty and responsibility; and if 
he has widened the great circle of the redeeming influ- 
ences of the death of Christ, so as to embrace within 
it the spiritual and immortal interests of a whole gen- 
eration at the threshold of life, he has also devolved 
on the authors of this life and the guardians of this 
generation in miniature, duties and responsibilities of 
the most comprehensive and important character. If 
he has thrown open the doors of his Church for the 
reception of these little ones, he has settled upon the 
Church the duty of so receiving them, and of making 
provision for training them up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord. 

We may not, then, simply content ourselves with 
contemplating, with glad and grateful hearts, the high 
destiny and important privileges of our children, but 
must cast about us and discover what new duties and 
responsibilities are thereby entailed upon us. 

1. First of all, it is the duty of the Christian Church 
to recognize and enforcesthe rights and privileges of its 
infant members. And here we may observe, first, that 
it is not left to the mere option of any branch of 
Christ’s Church to determine whether or not it will 
recognize this truth, and give a place within her pale 
to the offspring of her members, but it is a law in the 
organization of the Church itself predetermined by the 
original Founder. It is not left as an open question, 
to be adopted or discarded by the action of ecclesias- 
tical synods, conventions, conferences, ete., as they may 
judge it expedient or inexpedient. It is not one of 
those adventitious or accidental features of the Church 
which may be conventionally determined by those in 
authority, on the great principle of expediency—as a 
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mere principle of government or discipline; but it is 
one of the great principles involved in the vital or- 
ganization of the Church itself. God has so organized 
his Church as to embrace within it as living integral 
parts of this organie body the offspring of his people, 
and has so declared it as one of the great features of 
this organization, that it is not virtue, but skepticism, 
doubtingly to inquire into its expediency. Here the 
simple duty of the Church is to receive it as one of 
her settled and organic laws, and proclaim it as one of 
her great and fundamental principles. 

But, secondly, the Church need not long remain in 
doubt of its expediency, when she looks upon it in the 
light of her own organic character. If the Church of 
God were a mere inorganic body, like the mountain 
rock, attaining at once and forever its full powers and 
development, or increasing only by mere accretion 
from without, and remaining as a lifeless and passion- 
less thing, or, like a heap of sand, made up of mere 
associated particles of matter, having no bond of union 
between them, and exercising upon each other no influ- 
ence, we might well inquire into the expediency of 
simply augmenting its size by heaping upon it so much 
more of lifeless matter. Or if we simply view the 
Christian Church as an association of living men and 
women, drawn together by some common ties of inter- 
est and enjoyment, and connected together in a society 
in order to give harmony and system to their efforts 
for some common object, we still could see but little 
advantage to be derived either to the Church or the 
children, from connecting with it’ so many useless and 
inactive members, who at best could only burden the 
operations of the society. But when we rise to a con- 
templation of the Church of Christ in its true charac- 
ter; when we behold in it a living organic body, every 





part and particle of which is animated by the pulsa- 
tions of a Divine life, and which, like other living 
bodies, takes up into its own life and vivifies and as- 
similates to its own character every proper element 
that is presented to it, we may well stop to inquire if 
great advantages may not be derived both to the Church 
and to the children, by bringing these little ones within 
the influence of its vivifying and assimilating power. 

When we remember that Christ is the living vine, 
and his members, both young and old, are the living 
branches, deriving their vitality and sustenance from 
him—and that the Christian Church is a living body, 
of which Christ is the “head, from which all the body 
by joints and bands having nourishment ministered 
and knit together, increaseth with the increase of 
God,” it is no longer a small matter whether these 
babes of the Christian Church, or these buds of the 
Christian vine be united with the living body or dis- 
severed from the parent stem. Parts of a living body 
only live and grow while they are connected with the 
body; when dissevered, they wither and die. So, too, 
these tender buds of the Christian vine, if ruthlessly 
lopped off, but fall to the ground and perish; if left in 
union with the parent stem, nourished and developed 
by its life-giving current, they will live, and grow, and 
constitute new branches, and put forth new buds, giv- 
ing to the vine itself the power of perpetual expansion 
and growth. 

We may safely conclude. then, that the first duty of 
the Church to her children is distinctly to recognize 
their rights and privileges as divinely-constituted mem- 
bers of her body; to state this fact in her formulas of 
belief, and enforce it from her pulpits, and to realize 
her responsibility for the culture and protection of 
these lambs of the flock. 
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EnxcovRAGEMENTS.—Our lists are now coming in 
pretty freely and with an encouraging show of sub- 
scribers; some of our old friends seem to have felt 
obliged to deprive themselves of the Repository, but 
many new ones have come in to take their places. We 
would earnestly advise our old friends to review the 
question again, and if possible not to deprive them- 
selves and their families of our monthly visits. We 
certainly think it would be scarcely possible to invest 
three dollars and a half in any way more profitably 
for the household. It is not too late yet to make sub- 
scriptions, as we are prepared to furnish back num- 
bers, and we, therefore, urge upon all our friends to 
make one more effort for the Repository. We not only 
do not wish our numbers decreased, but we really feel 
that our subscription list ought to be greatly enlarged. 
Use your January number for a specimen, and if you 
soil it we will furnish you with another. 

Our EnGRAvVINGs.—We present two fine engravings 
this month from the graver of Mr. Wellstood. THE 
SreppinG@ Stones, a scene on the St. George's River, 
Maine, is from the original painting by G. F. Daniels. 
The picture is a very pleasing one, and will bear close 
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studying. We think, however, the engraver has made 
some of his lines too heavy, and gives to the picture 
too dark a tone. This will be relieved by the bright 
and beautiful portrait of QUEEN ELizAnetu, by the 
same engraver, from a painting by E. Corbould. The 
Virgin Queen is presented to us at her best age, in the 
prime of her beauty; and in her riding habit, evidently 
in the attitude of sitting her horse, we discover the 
queenly majesty which characterized this remarkable 
woman. We have endeavored to sketch her character 
in the first article of the number. 


ARTICLES ACCEPTED.—Mary Lyon; Ary Scheffer; 
Perpetua and Felicitas; Waiting in Church; Subjugation; 
Amelia Sieveking; Talking it over with Mary: Jerusa- 
lem and Mount Olivet; Tasso; The Laurel Leaf; If 
Franky Lives, ete.; Triumph of Freedom; Early 
Spring; The Realm of Peace; The Housatonice. 


ArtTiIcLes DEcLINED.—Prose.—Trials; To the Flow- 
ers; The Female Mind; Martyrs; The Lost Ones; and 
Music. Poetry.—I Love the Prairie; The East; Lines; 
Twilight Hour; Shall Peace Return? Idle Cravings; 
Kitty Lee; He Smiles, ete.; Chateau de Espagne. 















































